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LITERATURE. 


The Papers of a Critic. Selected from the 
Writings of the late Charles Wentworth 
Dilke. With a Biographical Sketch by 
his Grandson, Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, Bart., M.P., Author of “ Greater 
Britain” and of “The Fall of Prince 
Florestan of Monaco.” In Two Volumes. 
(London: John Murray, 1875.) 


Mr. Drixe loved literature, and did not 
covet fame. Everything he published ap- 
peared anonymously, and even in private he 
seldom, and perhaps never, alluded to his 
own productions unless for some practical 
end. In this reserve there was no affected 
mystery, for, when the occasion required it, 
he was singularly frank and precise ; but he 
was silent merely because he was not an 
egotist in his work, and was accustomed to 
sink his own personality in his subject. 
The consequence was that little was known 
of him by the public while he lived, and his 
many intimate friends among men of letters 
were hardly aware of the extent and variety 
of his labours. The selections from his 
printed papers which his grandson has now 
brought together, and the “ Biographical 
Sketch” with which he has prefaced them, 
will for the first time enable the generality 
of readers to form a clear idea of the 
writings and character of a remarkable per- 
son, who has rendered signal and lasting 
services to literature. The relation between 
the character of the man and the writings 
of the author was more than ordinarily close 
in Mr. Dilke, and the “Sketch” and the 
“Papers” aid each other. Sir Charles 
Dilke has given the outline of his grand- 
father’s life with the truthful simplicity 
which befitted the original, free from the 
slightest touch of exaggeration ; and no one 
can read the narrative without the con- 
sciousness that he has received as honest an 
impression of Mr. Dilke as language could 
convey. 

Charles Wentworth Dilke was born De- 
cember 8, 1789, of a good family in an 
heraldic, and doubtless in a higher, sense. 
His father and grandfather were in the civil 
service of the Crown, which decided his 
own profession, and he was put at an early 
age into the Navy Pay Office. His leisure 
he gave to antiquities and literature. He 
studied minutely the whole Elizabethan 
drama, of which he had a nice understand- 
ing, and at about twenty-five he edited a 
continuation of Dodsley’s Old Plays. He 
became a steady contributor to reviews and 
megazines, and was among the regular 
writers in the well-known London Magazine 
and Retrospective Review. He formed inti- 





macies with young men of like promise, and 
especially with Keats, Procter, and Thomas 
Hood, which is not an unfaithful indication 
of the prevailing bent of his mind in the 
first part of his manhood. The “ Papers” 
collected by Sir Charles Dilke were much 
later productions, and they are entirely de- 
voted to biographical and historical re- 
searches. In earlier life Mr. Dilke’s tastes 
appear to have inclined him to the study 
and criticism of great authors, which was 
the best beginning. Few would suspect in 
reading his articles on Junius that he had a 
keen relish for high imaginative poetry, 
that he not only enjoyed but understood the 
fine arts, that he luxuriated in the beauties 
of nature, and that it was part of his habi- 
tual employment to trace with loving grati- 
tude the goodness and harmonies which per- 
vade creation. 

Such was the main current of Mr. Dilke’s 
intellectual life up to 1830, when he acqrired 
the complete control of the Athenaeum. Ue 
combined in a peculiar degree the qualities 
which are needed in the manager and editor 
of a literary journal. He was just turned 
forty with his judgment matured, and his 
physical powers unimpaired. His official 
life had made him an excellent financier, and 
methodically exact in all his arrangements 
and correspondence. He had the diversified 
tastes and sympathies which are essential to 
the hearty countenance in due proportion of 
the multifarious branches of knowledge to 
be discussed. He had a mind which could 
only be satisfied with scrupulous accuracy, 


and by his vigilance he enforced it upon all. 


his contributors. He had unbounded in- 
dustry, and a capacity for sustaining pro- 
longed toil—a capacity tasked to the utmost 
by the’ circumstance that the journal did not 
pay when he took it in hand, and that with 
comparatively slender resources he had to 
effect by his personal exertions the improve- 
ments which converted it from a loss into a 
revenue. But rarer and more important 
than all was the judicial equity which he re- 
solved should distinguish the criticisms of 
his journal. When he assumed the editor- 
ship he made it a rule not to go into society 
lest his acquaintance with authors should 
hamper his independence, or embarrass him 
in the exercise of his editorial functions. 
He was to the last degree punctilious in not 
allowing anyone to criticise a book who had 
the smallest motive to deviate from impar- 
tiality, being thoroughly resolved that the 
malice of envy and rivalry, the adulation of 
friendship, and the puffs of mercenaries 
should never with his connivance find a vent 
in the Athenaewm. A member of his staff, 
Mr. J. H. Reynolds, wisked to review a par- 
ticular work, and Mr. Dilke asked him 
whether he was not acquainted with author 
or bookseller. “I alas! know author and 
bookseller,” replied Mr. Reynolds, who sent 
back the work that Mr. Dilke, as he said 
pettishly, ‘‘ might consign it to some inde- 
pendent hand, according to his religious 
custom.” Everything which could be con- 
strued into a favour was declined. He 
would not accept any book which an author 
sent to him personally, nor a duplicate copy 
sent to the office of the Athenaeum, nor 
would he ask for a book which had not 
been sent, and was too important to be 





left unnoticed. “Favour and independ. 
ence are incompat*’ e,” he wrote in 1842 
to his Paris corre ‘ndent, who had ob- 
tained from French’ ptblishers some early 
sheets of new books for review. Mr. Dilke 
pointed out to him that having accepted 
the advance sheets he could not condemn 
the works, and added the decisive comment, 
‘“‘ What then is the value of your criticism ? ”” 
Integrity, courage, and firmness were never 
carried further by any editor. 

Mr. Dilke retired from the management 
of the Athenaeum in 1845, and the papers 
collected in the present volume are the 
fruits of his studies when he was released’ 
from his editorial duties, and had once 
again leisure for independent enquiry. Thou- 
sands of articles which seemed more attrac- 
tive in their hour have passed into oblivion, 
while Mr. Dilke’s papers continue to be con- 
sulted, and his name will always be asso- 
ciated with the subjects of which they treat. 
They owe the distinction to the originality 
of the matter, and the recondite research by 
which this matter was obtained. His road 
lay along beaten tracks, and the keen vision 
and indefatigable perseverance of the new 
explorer detected things which had been 
hidden from all his predecessors. Those 
who care solely for truth soon discover with 
how much laxity the majority talk and 
write. In common with many other men, 
Mr. Dilke had early learned to read with a 
scrutinising eye. But what was peculiar to 
him was the extent to which he pursued his 
investigations. Once embarked in an en- 
quiry he would leave nothing to inference 
which was capable of verification, and would 
literally hunt the kingdom for the books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, and documents 
which were requisite to perfect his re- 
searches. The extreme rigour with which 
he guarded the independence of the Athen- 
aeum was the counterpart of the rigour with 
which he examined into facts. Nicety and 
completeness were the habit of his mind. 
In the one case he would not leave a crevice 
open to favouritism, and in the other case 
to error. It might appear, perhaps, to some 
persons from the general tenour of these 
volumes that a love of contradiction, a pride 
in dissenting from received views, was also 
a characteristic of his nature. “Tf,” says 
Sir Thomas Browne, “ Cardan calls a parrot 
a beautiful bird, Scaliger will set his wits to 
work to prove it a deformed animal.” But 
this was not the disposition of Mr. Dilke, 
who had a passion for truth, and not for 
paradox, and if the “Papers” wear any 
aspect of the kind it is because he only 
wrote upon a subject when there were errors 
to correct, and new information to be com- 
municated to the world. 

The “ Papers” consist of two portions— 
those on Pope which fill the first volume, 
and those on Junius and other political 
characters which fill the second. The articles 
on Junius, of which the first appeared in 
July 1848, were commenced the earliest, 
and grew out of a systematic study of the 
reign of George III. It would be idle to say 
a word upon the vexed question of who was 
Junius, as the subject—dignus vindice nodus 
—will be treated at large in the Acapremy 
by the luminous judicial mind of Lord Chief : 
Justice Cockburn. The new and very im- 
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portant evidence which has been adduced 
since Mr. Dilke’s deatl would of itself re- 
quire that the cause st 1 be re-tried. But 
whatever may be tho uitimate verdict, the 
value of Mr. Dilke’s contributions to the 
enquiry is not affected by his conviction that 
Francis was not the man. A quantity of 
assertions had been imported into the dis- 
cussion which rested more or less upon an 
imaginary basis, and some of the fictitious 
assumptions had come to rank among the 
axioms of the controversy. Mr. Dilke, with 
his usual vigilance, subjected the then ex- 
isting evidence to his own stringent tests, 
and besides reducing the evidence to its true 
proportions, his rigid method became the 
standard for other investigators, and the 
argument has since been conducted with an 
exactness unknown before. No claim could 
be satisfactorily established until the spurious 
testimony had been separated from the 
genuine; and if we reject Mr. Dilke’s deduc- 
tions, the importance and novelty of his re- 
searches remain untouched. 

The articles on Pope originated in the 
accident which put Mr. Dilke in possession 
of the Caryll papers. From the year 1710 
to 1735 Pope had been the correspondent of 
the Roman Catholic squire, John Caryll, 
who died in April, 1736. The poet in 1726 
and subsequent years had been busy in 
getting back his letters from various cor- 
respondents, and he applied, among others, 
to Mr. Caryll, who, before he returned the 
originals, had them copied into a book, 
which is now deposited, with the rest of 
the Caryll papers, in the British Museum, 
in obedience to the dying injunctions of Mr. 
Dilke. 

In 1735 Curll published a volume of 
Pope’s correspondence, of which the copies 
had been sold to him ready printed, and 
which Pope indignantly denounced as sur- 
reptitious. In 1737 Pope published an edi- 
tion of his own, which was a reprint, with 
some additions and omissions, of the surrep- 
titious volume. In his preface he said of 
the letters, that “all having been written in 
the openness of friendship, are a proof what 
were his real sentiments as they flowed warm 
from the heart, and fresh from the occasion, 
without the least thought that ever the 
world should be witness to them,” and he 
appealed to the “very carelessness” con- 
spicuous in such artless effusions as a mark 
to distinguish his genuine letters from some 
“counterfeit” epistles which he affirmed 
had been imputed to him. In spite of the 
pains he had taken to recover and destroy 
the original letters, several escaped destruc- 
tion, and in every instance it appeared that 
the published letters had been sedulously 
revised for the press, and differed largely 
from the letters which had been sent to his 
correspondents. His printed letters, in short, 
were the careful compositions of an author, 
and the “‘ very carelessness”” which was to 
distinguish the genuine letters from the 
spurious was a pretence to enhance the 
abilities of the writer. Thus much had 
been established before Mr. Dilke’s investi- 
gations commenced. The correspondence 
of Pope with Caryll disclosed a more start- 
ling fact which had never been suspected. 
From selected bits of his letters to the 
Sussex squire, Pope had compiled new 





letters which he represented in his printed 
volume to have been addressed to Wycherley, 
Addison, Blount, and Congreve. The letters, 
“warm from the heart, and fresh from the 
occasion, without the least thought that the 
world should be witness to them,’ were an 
artificial manufacture got up expressly for 
publication, and that he might derive some 
lustre from the celebrity of his correspond- 
ents, he sank the obscure Sussex squire and 
boldly falsified ‘‘occasion,’’ names, and 
dates. 

The use to which Pope had put his letters 
to Caryll was visible at a glance, and no 
ability was required to detect the fraud. It 
was far otherwise with the enquiry into the 
origin of the volume of letters which came out 
in 1735, and which Pope had repeatedly de- 
clared to be surreptitious. His vehement out-~ 
cries against the grievous wrong that had been 
done’ him, and his pertinacious efforts to 
fasten the guilt upon Curll, did not keep 
nu’ bers of his contemporaries from believ- 
ing that it was he himself who prepared 
and printed the volume, and Johnson was 
among the persons who shared this convic- 
tion. Still the accusation only rested upon 
loose presumptions, and editors and bio- 
graphers had not passed beyond the obvious 
indications on the surface to search into the 
covert intricacies of the plot. Indeed, they 
probably supposed that no fresh evidence 
could be had,andit must be confessed that Mr. 
Dilke found it in the comparison of editions 
which antecedently could hardly have been 
expected to yield the least result, in books 
so scarce that nobody but himself would have 
been at the pains to procure them on the 
remote chance that they might possibly turn 
to account, and in obscure indications of 
which the significance would: only have been 
apparent to an investigator whose acuteness 
was equal to his patience. With his rare 
combination of skill and perseverance Mr. 
Dilke recovered the scattered pieces of the 
puzzle, fitted each into its place, and con- 
verted an unsatisfactory suspicion into an 
invincible demonstration. 

He gave a yet more remarkable proof of 
his penetration and ingenuity. The corre- 
spondence of Pope with Swift was published 
in 1741, when Swift was sinking into dotage. 
Again Pope exclaimed against the hardship 
and injury, and this time he charged the 
act upon the stricken and defenceless Dean. 
Of all the many biographers and editors of 
Pope and Swift, not one had the faintest 
suspicion that the accusation was an impos- 
ture. Mr. Dilke alone had the acuteness to 
perceive the truth. He established by the 
clearest circumstantial evidence that the 
accuser was once more the criminal, and that 
these letters, like the collection of 1735, 
had been sent to the press by Pope. Since 
Mr. Dilke’s death in 1864 the publication of 
Pope’s correspondence with Lord Orrery has 
disclosed the details of the transaction, and 
it is surprising to see with what accuracy the 
sagacious critic had worked out the actual 
course of events from the scanty and latent 
indications at his command. His services 
did not stop here. The complete story of 
Pope’s letters reveals a sustained elabora- 
tion of fraud, false accusations, and solemn 
untruths which, when followed through all 
its ramifications in the original documents, 





appears absolutely prodigious. The st 
perverted idiosyncrasy which made Pope’s 
life a tangled web of stratagem and deceit 
had involved almost everything connected 
with him and his works in mystery and con- 
fusion. Mr. Dilke’s minute and searching 
style of investigation supplied the first trust- 
worthy clue to the labyrinth, and while he 
threaded the most important and intricate 
windings himself, he showed those who ma 
come after him the only way by which they 
can hope to continue the process with suc- 
cess, The qualifications necessary for the 
task were so unique, that if Mr. Dilke had 
not performed it we can hardly suppose that 
it would ever have been accomplished. Nor 
in the attempt to specify the merits of this 
admirable critic must we omit to mention 
the generosity with which he opened his 
stores of knowledge, books, and papers to 
any friend who was engaged upon the 
identical topics he had undertaken to eluci- 
date. Eager for truth and not for credit, few 
men work for themselves with the same ear- 
nestness and steadiness with which he would 
work for a fellow-labourer. The ‘“ Papers” 
republished by his grandson will secure him 
the reputation he did not seek, and had his 
literary discoveries been less important the 
compactness and unity of his truth-loving 
character, which are traced out with kindred 
fidelity in the “‘ Biographical Sketch,” would 
have been sufficient to confer lasting honour 
upon his name. — W. Exwin. 








GERMAN SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 


Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesell- 
schaft. Zehnter Jahrgang. (Weimar, 
1875.) 


THE new volume of the German Shakespeare 
Society’s Annual opens with the address 
delivered at the yearly meeting of 1874,— 
a discourse by Herr Julius Thiimmel on 
Children in Shakspere’s plays. A reader 
who has not consciously brought them to- 
gether from sundry places is hardly aware 
of the existence of this population of little 
people, who move to and fro, or gleam past 
for a moment and then disappear, leaving a 
regret for gladness lost, in the world of 
Shakspere’s imagination. The poet can 
hardly be said to have studied the nature of 
children for its own sake, with loving care 
such as we recognise in the writings of 
George Eliot. We get from Shakspere no 
Eppie, no Tottie Poyser, no Maggie or Tom 
Tulliver ; more often the childish voices are 
heard —and rightly heard—as parts in com- 
plex harmonies, involved amid the larger 
forces of the dramas. Yet while it is true 
that these children of Shakspere are brought 
into being less for their own sakes than to 
minister in some way to the more important 
personages or to the total impression of the 
work, the sleepless dramatic instinct of the 
poet will not allow him even here to disre- 
gard diversities of character; and of the 
sixteen boys and girls who form this little 
population, almost every one is a complete 
human being. The gentle and passive 
Arthur of King John, superior by virtue of 
his freedom from greeds and frauds to the 
adult persons of the play, resembles as little 
as possible the gallant Edward of Henry VI, 


‘ dealing out quick, vindictive speeches, un- 
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terrified by a circle of cruel York faces, 
until he falls under the daggers :— 
*O'brave young prince! thy famous grandfather 

Doth live again in thee.” 

In Richard III. the orphaned children of 
Clarence are introduced chiefly toadd their 

to the terzet of lamentation in the 
lyrical scene of the afflicted women—tears 
and cries of three generations mingling to- 
gether. But the murdered princes of the 
Tower are sharply-cut and contrasted figures 
—Edward, the dignified, earnest, clear- 
seeing boy, and his quick-tongued, malapert 
brother, the pretty rogue, Richard. Young 
Marcius is a Roman child, and child of 
Coriolanus—“ o’ my word the father’s son” 
—mammocking, in a Coriolanus mood, the 
gilded butterfly, and afterwards for a brief 
eriod appearing, led by the majestic Vo- 
fies ia, to overwhelm and break his father’s 
heart with the sudden swell of paternal 
pride and hope. Then, in the group made 
up of pages, there is Lucius, struggling 
dutifully against a boy’s tyrannous need of 
sleep, that he may soothe with music his 
master, the conspirator who has struck 
Caesar but cannot wake a sleeping child; 
there is the gamin of over-civilised and 
over-sensualised Athens in Timon; there 
is the tiny humorist Moth, who mocks 
so airily his master’s absurdity ; and yet 
again there is Sir John’s page Robin, 
the mannikin whom, for the fun of the 
contrast, Prince Hal has set to walk be- 
hind the fat knight, and whom, after 
loving him through three plays, Shakspere 
does to death in Henry V., when the dastard 
French at Agincourt “ kill the poys and the 
luggage.” May we not suppose that, amid 
fiercer purposes, a remembrance of his pet 
boy mingled with Henry’s passion when 
the rage of battle flamed, and he ordered 
the throats of the prisoners to be cut? 
William Page, who in the presence of blame- 
less matrons stumbles on the unlucky geni- 
tive case (“‘vengeance of Jenny’s case!”’), 
is, according to Herr Thiimmel, a correct 
little British Philistine ; while in Mamilius 
of The Winter’s Tale, whose own solemnly- 
begun winter’s tale, ‘“‘ There was a man ¥ 
is never concluded, he discovers the women’s 
favourite, spoilt darling of court ladies, the 
*‘Muttersdhnchen.” Last, in the preternatu- 
rally wise son of Macduff we witness the 
premature and sad effort to find place among 
a boy’s thoughts for the conceptions of 
traitor, of tyrant, and of murderer, which 
will hardly be thought, yet which are in fact 
but too near and real. 

In the seventh Jahrbuch Fraulein Clara 
Biller had given an account of the one con- 
tribution to Shakspere literature made by 
Spain during three centuries—the transla- 
tion of Hamlet, with critical observations 
by the poet Moratin, which appeared in the 
year 1798. A lady—Caroline Michaelis— 





contributes to the present volume a highly 


interesting article entitled ‘Hamlet in 
Spain.” Until about 1700 Spanish literature 
existed by virtue of its native force, and was 
essentially national and original. During 
more than a hundred years after that date 
French ideas and tastes ruled supreme. 
Moratin was a Spaniard of the French 
school, and presented Shakspere to his 
countrymen in the same light in which 





Voltaire had presented him to France and 
to the world. He at once patronises and 
apologises for the barbarian English poet. 
But Moratin is duller than Voltaire; when 
any moral commonplace is uttered, the 
translator comes forward to call attention 
to the excellent teaching of Shakspere; if a 
villain utter something villanous, Moratin 
is at hand to warn and reprove. He is 
careful to show how exceedingly out of 
place, how useless Shakspere’s metaphors 
are, and points out how much more simply 
things can be said. To put on record the 
very commonplace experience that women 
are weak, why resort to a mode of 
expression so false and childish as— 
“Frailty, thy name is* woman”? With 
such criticism Spaniards remained content 
for someseventy years; if they read Shakspere 
at all, they read him in the French versions of 
Letourneur and Ducis ; ‘if they heard Talma’s 
pupil Isodoro Maiquez declaim Shakspere 
on the stage, it was a Spanish Shakspere 
after Ducis. The patriots in London in 
later years professed a love of Byron, and in 
him they found the be-all and the end-all of 
English poetic genius. But since the year 
1870 the Calderon inglés, the vate de Strat- 
ford has extended his realm, and conquered 
anew people; Shakspere’s name at least is 
in the mouths of all. In that year appeared 
the first volume of a complete translation, 
Obras de Shakspeare, version castellana de 
Jaime Clark ; five volumes are now published. 
The work is prefaced by the Academician, 
Juan Valera. Don Jaime Clark (who bears 
a suspiciously English-looking name) is a 
master of both languages ; and his ideas of a 
translator’s duty are right and high. The 
Spanish follows the English in its variations 
from prose to blank verse, and from blank 
verse to rhyme. The text of the Globe 
edition is the basis of the translation, and 
use has been made of the Cambridge Shake- 
speare and occasionally of the German 
translation by Schlegeland Tieck. No con- 
tribution of Spain to Shakspere literature 
approaches in importance this work of 
Clark ; but other tokens of awakening in- 
terest may be noted: (1) a translation of 
Hamlet by G. MacPherson (Cadiz, 1873) ; 
(2) a privately printed translation of Shak- 
spere by the Marqués de Dos Hermanas, a 
native of Cuba residing at Madrid; (3) 
finally, the drama of Hamlet by the young 
poet Coello. 

Coello’s Hamlet has been received with 
extravagant plaudits by Spanish playgoers 
and critics. It may be doubted whether the 
English reader will be equally carried away. 
Coello does not translate or recast the 
Elizabethan play; he writes a new play, 
professedly in discipleship, and accepting a 
portion of his materials from Shakspere. 
The starlit night on the platform at Elsinore, 
with its nipping and eager air, is too alien 
to the southern imagination to please a 
Spanish audience: the play opens with 
Ophelia gathering flowers in her garden. 
After Polonius has duly explained the 
situation, Prince Hamlet enters reading. 
His friend Horatio, who has become Polonius’ 
son and brother of Ophelia, has just returned 
victorious from the wars; evening descends; 
an amorous moonlight scene is followed by 
the appearance of the ghost, and Hamlet 





proceeds without delay to put into execution 
his purpose of vengeance. But the weapons 
of the royal guard push him back; and it is 
now that he assumes the disguise of mad- 
ness, feigning to imagine himself to be Sam- 
son, and laying hold of the pillars of the 
palace which he threatens to shake to the 
ground. King Fengo is silent ; Gunhilda, 
the Queen, weeps ; and the curtain falls on 
Act I. In the second Act the King’s guilt 
is discovered by the device of engaging 
Polonius to read aloud in his presence the 
story of the poisoner, and Polonius himself is 
slain in much the same manner by which he 
perishes in Shakspere’s play. But in the 
third and last Act variations from Shakspere 
become again conspicuous. To Horatio is 
confided by the Prince the secret of the 
King’s guilt, and Horatio promises his aid 
to effect Hamlet’s revenge, on one condition— 
that Hamlet in return shall aid him to bring 
to death the murderer of his father Polonius. 
The Prince’s manner betrays that he is ac- 
quainted with this hidden enemy of Horatio, 
but he refuses to disclose the name, and an 
angry colloquy between the friends is brought 
to an end by the entrance of the Queen to 
announce Ophelia’s death. Hamlet has now 
lost the one object which made him care to 
live. He sees a way to accomplish his 
revenge, and at the same time to satisfy his 
friend. Dropping a mortal poison into the 
King’s cup, while he sits at the funeral 
feast held in honour of Polonius, he satisfies 
the suspicious monarch by himself drinking 
half of the contents; the King swallows 
what remains. Thus Hamlet has fulfilled 
his promise to Horatio, and slain the mur- 
derer of Polonius as well as the murderer of 
his own father. Having confided his 
mother to Horatio’s care, the dying Prince 
delivers to him the crown with the words, 
“Make the people happy; you are beloved 
by them ; I go to Ophelia, who calls me!” 
Does the reader weep—or smile 

Dr. Schaaffhausen, who recovered for the 
University Library of Bonn a lost death- 
mask of Beethoven, publishes the results of 
a careful enquiry made with reference to the 
alleged death-mask of Shakspere, found in 
the year 1849 in Mayence, by Ludwig 
Becker, and seen by many Englishmen 
while in the custody of Professor Owen. 
Like Mr. John §S. Hart, who came from 
America to investigate the subject, and who 
published a very valuable study on the 
death-mask in Scribner’s Monthly for July 
1874, Dr. Schaaffhausen is a believer in the 
mask. He adds a few facts of interest to 
those recorded by Mr. Hart. At the siege 
of Mayence in 1793 the house containing the 
Kesselstadt collection was burnt, and in the 
absence of the proprietor several articles were 
stolen; thus, the mask, said to have been for- 
merly in the collection, may have disappeared. 
The most careful research has failed to dis- 
cover the name of the dealer from whom 
Becker obtained the mask; norcan Dr. Schaaff- 
hausen add any confirmation to the conjec- 
ture that a member of the Kesselstadt family 
was in England in the reign of James I. 
The appearance under the eyelids, explained 
by Hart as the protrusion of the cornea re- 
sulting from the setting-in of decomposition, 
is attributed by Dr. Schaaffhausen to the 
smearing of the eyelids with grease, or their 
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having been covered with a scrap of rag 
steeped in oil to prevent the plaster from 
adhering to the hairs of the lids. It should 
be noted that the dates given by Dr. Schaaff- 
hausen for the death of Count Franz von 
Kesselstadt (November 18, 1841), that of 
the sale of his effects (June 1842), and that 
of the purchase by Becker of the Kessel- 
stadt picture (1846) differ from, and are 
earlier than those given by Mr. Hart. With 
respect to the picture of the dead poet lying 
crowned upon his bier, Dr. Schaaffhausen’s 
opinion is singular; he believes that it is 
beyond question not painted from the mask ; 
and relying on the inscribed date 1637, the 
year in which Ben Jonson died, he conjec- 
tures that the portrait so long held to be 
that of Shakspere is more probably a por- 
trait of Jonson. Unterrified by our Shak- 
spere’s curse, he suggests, as the only means 
of ascertaining the genuineness of the death- 
mask, that it should be compared with the 
skull. Surely it were better to remain curi- 
ous and unsatisfied, than taking advantage 
of the helplessness of death to violate a wish 
of one to whom the world owes almost its 
most precious possession. 

The remaining contributions include a 
paper, admirable as all his work is, by 
‘ Delius on “* The Text of King Lear” (trans- 
lated and read before the New Shakspere 
Society) ; a long and interesting study of 
“ Shakspere’s Character,” by Karl Elze (in 
which his religious and political opinions are 
considered) ; a paper on “ The Chronology of 
Shakspere’s Plays,” by Wilhelm Konig, 
making some fortunate points—such as the 
close relationship of Hamlet and Julius 
Caesar (independently made out by Mr. 
Hales), and falling into grave errors with 
respect to the dates of Pericles and of Henry 
VIII. ; a reprint, edited by Dr. Wagner, of 
a unique copy of the love-poems “ Alcilia ” 
(1595), by J. C. (or, as an old corrector of 
this copy writes, J. G.) ; and an interesting 
article on ‘‘ Voltaire and Shakespeare,” by 
Wilhelm K6nig, junior. Delius welcomes 
the New Shakspere Society with a word of 
kindly greeting. Statistics of the representa- 
tions of Shakspere’s plays in Germany, from 
July 1, 1873, to June 30, 1874, are set forth : 
in thirty-two theatres 418 Shakspere per- 
formances were given in the year. Twelfth 
Night, the Merchant of Venice, and the Shrew 
appear to have been the most popular of the 
comedies, and of the tragedies Julius Caesar 
and Hamlet. 

It should be mentioned that by a new 
rule each purchaser of the Jahrbuch becomes 
a member of the Society. 

Epwarp Dowpen. 








. Sketches of some distinguished Anglo-Indians, 
with an Account of Anglo-Indian Periodical 
Iiterature. By Colonel W. F. B. Laurie, 
Retired Royal (Madras) Artillery, Author 
of “ Orissa and the Temple of Jagganath,”’ 

-“ A Narrative of the Second Burmese 
War,” &c. (London: Printed and pub- 
lished by John B. Day, 1875.) 

We were for some time in considerable 

.doubt as to whether the book before us was 

worth more than a “Current Literature” 
notice. Not the merits of the book but the 
interest of the subject, however, at length 





decided us to write a short review. The 
merits of the book are indeed few. The 
style is open to censure, there is consider- 
able repetition, the characters and careers 
of several of the Anglo-Indians mentioned 
are dealt with in a sketchy, superficial 
manner, and much extraneous matter is 
introduced. In short we are presented with 
the author’s scrap-book containing his differ- 
ent contributions from time to time to cer- 
tain journals and magazines, with a few 
newspaper cuttings. For instance, eight 
pages are taken up with Falcieri, the favourite 
attendant of Byron. Tita, as his master 
familiarly called him, can scarcely be styled 
a distinguished Anglo-Indian simply be- 
cause he was for several years a messenger 
at the India Office. Neither do we con- 
sider that padding with an extract from the 
Times’ recent notice of Sir John ‘Kaye is 
justifiable. We cannot find fault with his 
selection of heroes, for the author simply 
undertakes to give us sketches of some 
distinguished Anglo-Indians ; otherwise we 
might remark that the society is mixed, and 
that many omissions are tobe noticed. For 
example, the late Major-General Beatson’s 
career is described. We know a good deal 
about that officer, and though we would not 
be harsh in speaking of one who can no 
longer defend himself, truth compels us to 
say that he was not entitled to rank among 
the most distinguished of Indian officers. 
One way and another he saw a good deal of 
active service, but, at all events towards the 
close of his life, he was a pitiable tactician 
and a very bad man of business. He was 
to a certain extent a prominent Anglo- 
Indian, for he was, when in the Irregular 
Cavalry, remarkable for a showy costume, 
and at all times given to self-assertion. 
His great aim was effect, and he assumed 
a bluff manner which gave a false im- 
pression of his character. He was likewise 
deliberately eccentric, and as he throughout 
his life quarrelled with both his inferiors 
and superiors, he became pretty well known 
in India. It was common talk that only one 
aide-de-camp was able to stop with him 
nfore than, at the outside, a few months. 
Indeed, he once informed us that he had 
discharged his A.D.C. in the tone which other 
men would adopt in speaking of the dismissal 
of a troublesome servant. Colonel Laurie 
thinks that he ought to have risen higher 
and earlier, but the fact is he was a tho- 
roughly impracticable man; and it was 
currently reported in India that Lord 
Strathnairn, when he returned to England, 
left on record a minute to the effect that 
General Beatson was never on any account 
to be employed. We cannot vouch for the 
truth of this story, but it was believed in 
India. 

Notwithstanding certain defects, Colonel 
Laurie’s scrap-book is worth skimming 
through. Some of the sketches contain 
items of information not generally known 
out of India, and of one or two of the per- 
sons named there are no biographies extant. 

Everyone has heard of Sir Alexander 
Burnes ; but, beyond a comparatively limited 
Anglo-Indian circle, the very name of his 
distinguished brother, Dr. James Burnes, 
K.H., F.R.S., is but little known. Yet the 





good service in his day. Arriving in India 
with his brother Alexander in 1821, his abili- 
ties and energy soon attracted attention ; and 
in 1827 the Amirs of Scinde, whose relations 
with the British had for some time been 
anything but cordial, sent an envoy to invite 
him to come to their capital for the purpose 
of giving medical attendance to one of their 
number. Dr. Burnes remained at Hydera- 
bad for several months, and so completely 
won the hearts of his hosts that they could 
scarcely be induced to let him depart. He 
turned his residence at Hyderabad to good 
account by writing a report on the then 
little-known country of Scinde and pre- 
senting it to Government. This report the 
Commander-in-Chief described as a most 
valuable addition to the geography of India ; 
and the Governor of Bombay directed it to 
be presented to the Royal Asiatic Society 
through Sir John Malcolm, and printed at 
the expense of the State. The Narrative of a 
Visit to Scinde also drew from the Geographi- 
cal Society of France a declaration that Dr. 
Burnes had deserved well of Geography. 
After occupying a succession of important 
posts with equal credit to himself and ad- 
vantage to the State, he retired from the 
service in 1849 and settled in London. In 
1862 he died. 

The sketch of Neill contains little that is 
new save with regard to that distinguished 
officer’s services during the second Burmese 
war, when he held an appointment in the 
Adjutant-General’s department. His posi- 
tion on the Staff gave him a good oppor- 
tunity of knowing all that was going on 
and appreciating the nature of the opera- 
tions. His notes on the relief of Pegu he 
gave to the author of the work before us, and 
they formed the basis of Pegu, a Narrative, 
published by Colonel Laurie in 1858. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting 
chapters of the collection of Sketches here 
under review are those devoted to Sir Arthur 
Phayre and General Fytche, respectively 
first and second Chief Commissioners of 
British Burmah. They are worth reading, 
especially at the present moment when a 
third Burmese war is looming in the dis- 
tance. W. W. Kno.tys. 








Marie Antoinette. Correspondance Secréte entre 
Marie Thérése et le Comte de Mercy-Argen- 
teau, avec les Lettres de Marie Thérése et de 
Marie Antoinette. Publiée, avec une In- 
troduction et des Notes, par M. le Chevalier 
d’Arneth, Directeur des Archives de la 
Maison Impériale et de l’Etat d’Autriche; 
et par M. A. Geffroy, Professeur 4 la 
Faculté des Lettres 4 Paris. (Paris: 
Firmin-Didot, 1874.) 

QuEEN Marie ANTOINETTE is one of the vic- 

tims of the French Revolution who most 

painfully affects the mind by the contrast 
between her exalted position and her mis- 
fortunes ; and she is also the one whom the 

Revolution, before inflicting the final stroke, 

had the most studiously oppressed. What 

foundation is there for the accusations laid to 
her charge? How far was she responsible 
for the events of which she bore the conse- 
quences? This problem has been discussed 
with much energy, and with very different 


latter was a man of mark, and rendered j results. All the incidents of her life have 
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been narrowly examined, and in order more 
fally to appreciate the influence she exerted 
over others, those to which she was herself 
obbject have been scrutinised, especially by 
an examination of her correspondence. This 
legitimate curiosity has even led to fraud; 
letters have been invented with the aid of 
contemporary memoirs, and honourable men 
have allowed themselves to be deceived by 
them. The most effectual method of neu- 
tralising these false letters ascribed to Marie 
Antoinette was to publish her actual corre- 
spondence. One of the critics who had 
already attacked the authenticity of the col- 
lection of MM. Feuillet de Conches and De 
Hunnolstein, M. A. Geffroi, has recently 
continued his task by publishing, in con- 
junction with M. le Chevalier d’Arneth, 
Director of the Archives of the Imperial 
House and State of Austria, the secret cor- 
respondence between Maria Theresa and the 
Count de Mercy-Argenteau, combining with 
them the letters of Maria Theresa and of 
Marie Antoinette which had already been 
made known by M. d’Arneth. This corre- 
spondence might, at first, itself seem liable 
to suspicion. We here see Maria Theresa 
writing to her ambassador at the French 
court, Mercy-Argenteau, and receiving letters 
from him in which she is fully informed of 
the conduct of her daughter, and that at a 
time when it was considered fair game to 
penetrate the secret of letters, yet this corre- 
spondence had remained unknown, and it is 
only at the present day brought to light. 
And notwithstanding all this, its authenticity 
is absolutely incontestable. After the death 
of Mercy, which occurred at London in 
1794, his papers were carried to Vienna, and 
deposited in the archives. The copies, or the 
autograph minutes of his letters agree exactly 
with the originals forming part of the ar- 
chives of the Imperial family, incorporated 
in 1865 with the archives of the State. Here 
then is a perfectly valid source of informa- 
tion concerning the life of Marie Antoinette 
for the period from 1770 to 1780, when the 
Empress died; and it is, at the same time, 
a test of the truth or falsehood of the letters 
bearing the name of Marie Antoinette. 

The three volumes, therefore, recently pub- 
lished by MM. d’Arneth and Geffroi possess 
much interest; and the editors themselves 
have pointed out, in an Introduction, the 
principal conclusions to be drawn from them. 
In this correspondence Maria Theresa evinces 
her great qualities as a wife, her solicitude 
as a mother, her prudence as a queen. She 
sent to France her daughter, a young prin- 
cess not yet fifteen years of age, aware of 
the dangers to which she would be exposed 
in a court where she would find an old King 
under the dominion of a mistress, a court 
fall of intrigues and coteries ; and the prince, 
in whom the young princess should have 
found a support and guide as well as a 
husband, treated her with a reserve little 
calculated to give confidence to a mother. 
Her principal care is to afford her direction 
in the midst of these dangers. But the 
queen does not neglect the advantages 
which she had sought for her crown in the 
marriage of her daughter with the future 
King of France. This may be seen at the 
time of the first division of Poland in 1772, 
that great public crime into which she had 





been seduced against her will by Frederick IT. ; 
and after the accession of Louis XV1i., in the 
affair of the Bavarian succession in 1777, in 
which the Emperor Joseph II., her son, had 
rashly involved Austria. At the first epoch 
Marie Antoinette could have no possible in- 
fluence ; at the second, she could not fail to 
anticipate the rupture of the alliance between 
France and Austria: but at that time 
Louis XVI. was reigning, and his minister, 
without breaking with Austria, made that 


court understand that such designs must be’ 


relinquished. 

The influence which Marie Antoinette at 
length attained over Louis XVI. was more 
felt in matters of an internal character. 
She was attached to Choiseul, who had 
brought about her marriage; she was in- 
terested even in those who had no other 
claim than that of being the friends of 
the former minister of Louis XV. These 
friendships were the misfortune of the Queen, 
inasmuch as they frequently led her to inter- 
fere fatally in public affairs, as, for example, 
when she contributed to the disgrace of 
Malesherbes and of Turgot. It was this taste 
for gaiety which rendered her perhaps not 
so strict as- she should have been in the 
selection of her intimate associates—an inti- 
macy all the more compromising because, 
confident in herown strength, she disregarded 
the danger; although she had been warned 
against it by Maria Theresa, a precious 
guardian of whom Marie Antoinette was 
deprived by death at the very time when 
her guidance was most urgently required. 

A correspondence, then, which throws so 
much light upon this important period of 
history will be read with the greatest in- 
terest. An extensive and well constructed 
table will enable the reader to refer to in- 
formation respecting individual persons or 
facts, necessarily scattered unconnectedly 
in documents of this nature. A second 
edition, or rather a reprint, of this work 
in less than a year shows that the authors 
had formed no incorrect estimate of the 
public interest in the subject. 

H. Watton. 








Two Years in Fiji. By Litton Forbes, M.D., 
&e. (London: Longmans & Co., 1875.) 

Fiji; our New Province in the South Seas. 
By J. H. de Ricci, F.R.G.S., &c. (London : 
E. Stanford & Co., 1875.) 


Or these two books about our new colony 
we shall give precedence to Dr. Forbes’s as 
the more generally interesting, being the 
result of the author’s personal experience. 
As a special interest attaches to these islands 
at present, not only owing to their recent 
annexation, but also owing to the so-called 
slave trade or “imported labour” question, 
we welcome any addition to our stock of 
knowledge about them. It is perhaps a 
trite observation, but we may look with 
some complacency on the fact, that however 
remote or apparently unknown a_ region 
may be, provided any interest, however 
transient, attaches to it, some of our 
ubiquitous fellow-countrymen are sure to 
have been there and know all about it, and 
are able to give us all essential particulars. 
Of Dr. Forbes’s book we may say at once 
that it is very readable, and conveys a 





lively idea of the social state of the islands 
during the time of his visit; it appears also 
an honest book, written with impartiality 
and by a competent observer. Of the labour 
question we intend to say something at 
the conclusion of the article, taking the 
information contained in the two books 
together, and so shall for the present pass it 
over. 

Dr. Forbes arrived at Levuka, the capital, 
in January, 1871, and the personal narrative 
contains only the record of a few months, 
comprising a visit to Tavinni, another of 
the islands, and a cruise in a “ labour vessel” 
to the island of Rotumah. We should, by 
the way, have liked a map to follow the 
routes with ; this want may, perhaps, be sup- 
plied ina second edition. The oppressive 
heat of the weather, the calms and land and 
sea winds, the gorgeous tropical vegetation 
and grand mountains, as well as the queer 
European society, and the appearance, dress 
(if it may be so called), and habits of the 
natives, are all graphically laid before us. 
We have also a scene of quiet family life in 
a wealthy planter’s house, and others in 
those of less fortunate colonists, whose posi- 
tion is not so much to be envied. 

The climate does not appear well suited 
to European constitutions for permanent 
colonisation, according to Dr. Forbes; the 
strong man may get on, as he does in India 
and elsewhere, but “few European ladies 
can stand the climate of Fiji—his children 
are probably all sick and irritable to the last 
degree.” This is only what one would ex- 
pect in lat. 18°, with the thermometer 
“night and day at 85°-Fahr.,” however 
pleasant and refreshing the sea-breezes may 
be. Any one who has been in India will 
know what climate is implied by such tem- 
perature, with a rainfall of 120 inches. It 
remains to be seen whether eventually sta- 
tions on the highlands may be found more 
suitable for European women and children. 

The native as presented in these pages is 
not an interesting object, and appears to be 
disappearing at the touch of civilisation as 
rapidly as in Australia and elsewhere. His 
cannibal propensities, scanty clothes, filthy 
coiffure, and contempt of human life may 
have been modified under the tuition of the 
missionaries, but there remains an idle, dram- 
drinking, treacherous savage, of filthy and 
thieving propensities. Among the alluring 
habits described, is the preparation of the 
favourite intoxicating beverage called kava, 
which is extracted from the root of a plant 
by the process of vicarious chewing ; it is ex- 
plained that young people with good teeth are 
in request for the due concoction of this de- 
lightfvl fluid, which is described as tasting 
like weak soap-suds. The language is in 
Dr. Forbes’s opinion neither rich nor flexible, 
with a vocabulary which is strictly limited, 
and it is likely soon to become extinct, except 
as a curiosity. 

The periodical desolation of the islands by 
hurricanes of great violence is a calamity 
for which scttlers must be prepared, and 
which must be set off against the wonderful 
fertility of the soil, and its peculiar capabili- 
ties for cotton and sugar cultivation. It 
appears that the future of these islands is 
more likely to approximate to the state of 
the Mauritius or the West India islands 
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than to a permanent home and nursery of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The voyage of Dr. Forbes to the island 
of Rotumah, his adventures there, and the 
termination of his visit, are like an Adelphi 
melodrama. The religious civil war in this 
island, only nine miles by seven, described 
as the result of rival missionary ambition, 
may well be pondered over by those earnest 
in the extension of our religion among these 
primitive people. 

We can only cursorily refer to the account 
of the burlesque of a constitutional govern- 
ment set up under the King of the Cannibal 
Islands, and. which it is hardly possible to 
consider in a serious light, except so far as 
it seems to have been by no means a laugh- 
ing matter for the settlers. The book ends 
somewhat abruptly, and the latter part of 
King Cacobau’s reign is apparently subse- 
quent in point of time to our author’s de- 
parture. 

There is one subject we can hardly pass 
over without a few words, namely, the re- 
marks contained in this book on missionary 
enterprise and the results obtained. While 
justice is done to the labours of many of 
these men, it is impossible not to feel a 
certain amount of disappointment at the 
actual state of the case, as we have hitherto 
been dependent on the somewhat sanguine 
reports supplied to the societies of the won- 
derful improvement effected in the compara- 
tively few years the missions have been esta- 
blished ; and we commend this part of the 
book to our readers’ attention, as it appears 
written truthfully and without bias. 

Mr. de Ricci’s book is a compilation from 
official reports and from other authors, and 
is interesting as an official record of the 
annexation ; the great United States claim 
on poor King Cacobau, which reminds us of 
the “indirect Alabama claims” in its 
monstrosity ; and the state, past and present, 
of the “labour” question. Two long tables 
of botanical productions, pp. 139 and 307, 
we admit not having read through. This 
book contains two maps, which are par- 
ticularly useful in a book about a part of 
the world of which few people are likely to 
have maps; the orthography does not, 
however, quite agree with that adopted 
in the text. The statistics of the com- 
merce of the islands, from official reports, 
are interesting, but might be condensed with 
advantage. 

The account of the climate and salubrity 
of the group is much more favourable in 
this book, and the language is described in 
less depreciatory terms: the reader must 
judge for himself which is probably more 
correct. Of the beauty of the foliage and 
scenery, which appears to resemble that of 
Ceylon in its style, there can be no doubt, 
any more than of the fertility of the soil, 
and the excellence of the cotton grown 
there ; and although the islands will proba- 
bly not be found suitable for other than 
native labour, the white settler or planter 
with some capital will doubtless prosper, 
especially under a settled government. 

An historical notice compiled from, or 
rather consisting in a great measure of, 
official reports, concludes the book: an a 
pendix giving the legislative Act of Queens- 
land and regulations about imported labour. 





The details of the United States’ claim, as 
made by one Captain Boutwell—how an 
American citizen applied for compensation 
for articles stolen to the amount of 
5,001 dols. 38 cents, which was objected to 
as excessive ; how Captain Boutwell awarded 
the modest sum of 15,000 dols. to the same 
individual, besides 15,000 more to other 
citizens for other petty damages ; how 
Captain Boutwell wrote the “tallest” of 
letters in succession, all given at length ; and 
how he increased the award to 45,000 dols. 
without any reason, and threatened to hang 
the King if he did not agree to pay the claim, 
—are all to be found here set forth. Eventu- 
ally the greater part of this enormous 
demand seems to have been extracted from 
the unhappy monarch. 

We wish, in conclusion, to say a‘ few 
words on the “imported labour” question, 
which has excited perhaps more attention in 
this country than any thing else, owing to 
the introduction of themagic word “slavery,” 
and to some highly regrettable scenes of 
massacre which are, however, liable to occur 
in any dealings with utter savages, and 
have doubtless been much exaggerated. Dr. 
Forbes, in a most dispassionate manner, on 
p- 246 deals with this question carefully. 
The missionaries are represented as opposed 
to labour emigration, for conclusive reasons 
from their point of view, and as the planters 
“are more occupied in making a living by 
hard work than in writing articles, while the 
missionaries have made themselves loudly 
heard, especially among the English middle 
classes, the other side of the question has 
been left unrepresented.” The democratic 
press and party in Australia are opposed 
to it as a competition with white labour, 
especially in Queensland. Finally, our au- 
thor attributes much mischief to the exag- 
geration and “ blowing,” to use the colonial 
term, of sailors and loafers who have been 
engaged in it, and whose tales, as a rule, are 
quite unworthy of belief. Let any fair-minded 
man read and ponder over Dr. Forbes’s 
account (who, it must be remembered, has 
the right to speak from personal experience 
of such a voyage), and not allowing himself 
to be led away by a name—for “the very 
name of slavery attached to any cause is quite 
sufficient to condemn it unheard in the pre- 
sent temper of England ’’—consider whether 
this traffic altogether deserves its bad repute, 
and whether the Rev. L. Fison, a missionary 
and man of peace, is justified in using such 
language as, ‘“ What is wanted in the South 
Seas is not a law court, but a shotted gun 
and a rope at the yard arm,” and more to 
the same purport. It appears that most 
careful regulations are in existence framed 
by the Government of Queensland, which 
will doubtless be made applicable to Fiji 
also, and which appear sufficiently stringent 
to prevent any abuses in future. Finally, 
if abuses have hitherto occurred, as doubt- 
less they have, owing to the absence of 
authority or regulation, are we, as a nation, 
altogether blameless for so long shrinking 
from our responsibilities in this matter? 
Why has the action so tardily taken been 
deferred so many years? We will, however, 
hope that a new day isto dawn over Fiji 
with the advent of order, peace, and govern- 
ment, and that in the end an improved sys- 





tem of “imported labour” may prove a 

powerful, if rough, civilising agent among 

the cannibal tribes of the South Pacific. 
Artuur W. Stirs. 








THE EDUCATION OF PAUPER GIRLS. 


Education of Girls in Pauper Schools. Report 
to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. By Mrs. Nassau Senior. 
1874. 

Observations on the Report of Mrs. Senior. 
By Edward Carleton Tufnell, late Inspec. 
tor of Poor Law Schools in the Metro. 
politan District. 1875. 

Letter addressed to the President of the Local 
Government Board by Mrs. Nassau Senior, 
being a Reply to the Observations of Mr. 
Tufnell. (Printed by Order of the House 
of Commons, 1875.) 

Boarding-out and Pauper Schools. Being a 
Reprint of the chief part of the Report on 
Pauper Education in the Blué Book for 
1873-4. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, 
by.Menella B. Smedley. (London: Henry 
8. King & Co., 1875.) 

In 1873 Mrs. Nassau Senior was requested 

by Mr. Stansfeld, then President of the 

Local Government Board, to report on the 

effects upon pauper girls of the system of 

education under which they were trained, 
and that request has resulted in the Report 
and pamphlets now before us. 

For it seems that Mrs. Nassau Senior, 
after careful and painstaking enquiry, con- 
ducted with most satisfactory thoroughness, 
came to the conclusion that the present 
system under which paver girls—whether 
ascertained orphans wholly dependent on 
the State, or “ deserted” children whose pa- 
rents are not known, or “casuals,” whose 
parents are constantly passing in and out 
of the workhouse, taking their children 
along with them—are massed together in 
large schools, and subjected to the same 
unvarying discipline, was not wholly satis- 
factory—and indeed was very susceptible of 
amendment. This conclusion appears to 
have been tery unacceptable to Mr. Tufnell, 
an old and experienced inspector ; and in 
his Observations he takes up the cudgels 
very warmly in defence of the arrangements 
which he seems to regard with an affection 
almost paternal. Now, if the subject were 
not one of such great importance, and if it 
were not rather distressing to meet with so 
much misplaced anger and uncourteous vitu- 
peration in a matter which eminently needed 
to be treated ina calm and temperate spirit, 
we should say that we had seldom come 
across anything so funny as Mr. Tufnell’s 
pamphlet. For Mr. Tufnell writes too 
often in the spirit of a Bumble come again 
—Bumble moving, of course, in a loftier 
sphere, but still conversant with workhouse 
matters, and dealing with them in the old 
way. When Oliver—or rather Oliver’s little 
sister—asks through Mrs. Nassau Senior 
‘for more,” Mr. Tufnell is absolutely aghast 
with indignation and surprise ; and he goes 


on, in the true spirit of his great original, to ~ 


assure us that the London policemen, “ usually 
considered intelligent,” and the Lard Mayor, 
and the Princeand Princess of Wales, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, and “ se- 
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veral foreigners,” and (riswm teneatis) Mr. 
Charles Dickens himself, have, in various 
direet or indirect ways, expressed approval 
of the large district schools, where our 
pauper children are educated, or of insti- 
tutions of a more or less kindred character ; 
and he crowns the edifice by accusing Mrs. 
Senior of misrepresentation, bad faith, and 
absolute untruthfulness. 

A careful study, however, of Mrs. Senior’s 
Report, and of her supplementary “ Reply ”’ 
to Mr. Tnfnell’s attack, leads us to the con- 
clusion that her plan of enquiry was so 
sound, and her execution so thorough, that 
her conclusions are certainly not to be upset 
by the vague and slipshod statements and 
angry declamation with which Mr. Tufnell 
strives to refute them. Mrs. Senior, aided 
by a staff of competent assistants, made en- 
quiries which resulted in her receiving 
information as to 490 girls who had gone to 
service from Metropolitan Pauper Schools 
during the years 1871 and 1872; and further 
herself investigated the history of fifty-one 
girls who had left school in 1868, after five 
years at least of the school training. Her 
methods of enquiry are fully detailed in her 
Reply, and seem as satisfactory as under the 
circumstances was possible. Of the 490 
girls, 79 are classed as “‘ good,” 145 as “fair,” 
188 as “unsatisfactory,” and 78 as “ bad.” 
That this classification has not been adopted 
with the view of making out a case, and does 
not press hardly on those brought within it 
may be judged from the fact that a girl who 
is described as of “‘ very bad temper and not 
truthful,’’ is classed “fair,” while another 
who is “a pilferer, untruthful, idle, incor- 
rigibly dirty in habits,” and “can scrub a 
floor but has no other accomplishment,” is 
labelled ‘“‘ unsatisfactory ’’ only, and not ab- 
solutely “bad.” Of the fifty-one girls whose 
histories Mrs. Senior herself undertook to 
trace, it may be enough to say that thirteen 
were ‘‘ reported to have fallen;’’ and when 
this is the result of a patient and honest inves- 
tigation, we venture to think (pace Mr. Tuf- 
nell) that the system is not quite satisfactory 
which yields such fruits and turns out girls, 
the greater part of whom seem justly de- 
scribed as “apathetic,” “helpless,” “ ill- 
tempered,” and “untruthful.” But Mrs. 
Senior not only calls attention to the evil 
but suggests the remedy; and while point- 
ing out various expedients which, supposing 
the large school system to be retained, might 
modify and alleviate its deadening effects, 
she expresses herself strongly in favour of 
the boarding-out plan, by which pauper 
children are distributed in decent cottages 
and there brought up and educated like the 
children of the house, but at the expense of 
the guardians, till they are of age to earn 
their own living. We confess that a priori 
this seems to us an admirable plan. In the 
small cottage homes we should expect the 
girls to learn more of household matters and 
domestic life than is possible in a large 
school ; their affections would be stimulated 
and their sympathies widened; they would 

me more self-reliant and helpful, more 
mpt to meet sudden emergencies, less 
ignorant and less apathetic, and often they 
would come to take a place in the family of 
the foster-parent hardly less secure than that 
of the natural child ; and it seems from the 
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facts adduced by Mrs. Senior and Miss 
Smedley, that where boarding out is carried 
out under the salutary restrictions of the 
Local Government Board, these d priori ex- 
pectations are fully realised. 

We have hardly left ourselves space to 
deal separately with the little work of Miss 
Smedley, who was one of Mrs. Senior’s 
chief assistants in her work of investigation. 
To all who are interested in the very grave 
question of the best means of dealing with 
our pauper children it will prove a very 
useful manual, bringing together as it does 
the latest information on the subject, and 
enabling those who use it to face the rather 
pathetic accusation of Mr. Browne, an in- 
spector whose report is included in the 
velume—* There is reason to believe that 
many who talk about pauperism never open 
a volume of the reports of the Local Govern- 
ment Board.” These reports in extenso are 
not always or everywhere obtainable, but 
Miss Smedley’s handy compilation of ex- 
cerpts will deprive these unenquiring spirits 
of their last excuse for talking without 
knowledge. EpwarD Bono. 








Religion and Science. By Joseph le Conte, 
Professor of Geology and Natural History 
in the University of California. (London : 
Bickers and Son.) 


*“* A serrEs of Sunday Lectures on the relation 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, or the 
truths revealed in Nature and Scripture,” 
originally composed for a young men’s 
Bible Class, and afterwards delivered more 
publicly in thelecture-room of (shades of Hudi- 
bras and Ralpho!) an “ Independent Pres- 
byterian Church,” is not a title promising 
much philosophical interest; and Professor 
Le Conte’s singularly modest preface will 
not dispel any prejudices that this programme 
may arouse, whatever effect his name and 
reputation may have. A more excusable 
prejudice, at any rate, is excited when, after 
a few pages, we find quoted “the language 
of Scripture,” that “iwe understand with the 
heart more than with the head.” 

And yet, paradoxical as it may seem, this 
blunder is closely connected with the chief 
excellence of a very excellent book. It is 
just because the author is not a trained 
theologian—because his religious views have, 
apparently, been formed under no other dis- 
cipline than that of an earnest personal 
piety—that his work shows so little of the 
characteristic weaknesses of most attempts 
at the same “reconciliation.” In Hugh 
Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks, the voice 
is rather that of the Editor of the Witness 
than of the self-trained geologist: besides 
that when he wrote, the question was less 
complicated, and far less fandamental—the 
relations of palaeontology and physiology to 
mental science being less understood, at 
least by those whose acquaintance with 
physical science is confined to as much as 
has been “popularised.” At any rate, all 
through the book we feel that the West- 
minster Confession was with him a foregone 
conclusion, for which he sought illustrations 
and found them, not a result suggested to 
him by evidence which he found unsought, 
or at least unforced. Even with so different 
a writer as Mr. Fowle or Mr. Murphy, 














the religious side of the question is that from 
which he approaches it: it is religion, not 
science, to which he not only ascribes 
primary importance, but in which he feels 
primary interest. He pays homage to science 
in hopes to conciliate her: urges theology to 
adopt, for her own sake, a conciliatory atti- 
tude: and then declares that there is no 
reason why the high contracting powers 
should not live together in peace. 

The result of such treatment as the ques- 
tion has hitherto received has hardly been 
satisfactory, at any rate, no solution of it has 
been final, and we look with interest to an 
attempt towards one from the other side. 
There are, no doubt, disadvantages in its 
being treated by a man who does not know 
the Bible as well as he values it: but there 
is some compensation when he has a com- 
petent or even eminent knowledge of biology 
and geology, which are things much less 
generally known. When a careful and 
subtle thinker, and a clear-headed reasoner, 
having his mind formed and filled entirely by 
the influence of these studies, is led by them 
to the acceptance of substantially orthodox 
Christianity, and retains hearty belief in the 
Christian Scriptures—this mere fact has of 
itself some value, as proving that the Chris- 
tian Scriptures and scientific truth can be 
harmonised, and even affording some pre- 
sumption, that it can be done in a way not 
arbitrary nor unreasonable. Whether the 
author be held to have established his belief 
or no, he has justified his holding it, when 
he shows that he holds it on evidence, of 
which he is competent to judge. 

It is no more than the common fate of all 
Christian apologists, that the weakest part of 
the work is the foundation—the argument 
for the being of a God. The reasoning 
applied to the subject shows much scattered 
ability, and a really scientific temper; but 
we miss, for instance, an answer to the 
objection of the wastefulness of natural selec- 
tion, if regarded as an instrument of “ con- 
trivance.”’ It is scarcely a sufficient one to 
say that, while the hypothesis of evolution is 
probable, natural selection is not alone ade- 
quate to account for it. Moreover, there is 
some loss unavoidable in attempting to deal 
with abstract subjects without a certain ac- 
quaintance with mental science. One would 
expect Berkeley to be a popular author in 
America; but it is curious that Professor le 
Conte, who has re-discovered the basis of 
his ontology (Lecture VI. p. 98), writes 
elsewhere (Lecture II. p. 41) in manifest 
ignorance of the Theory of Vision—a mat- 
ter of pure psychology, which can hardly 
be affected by discoveries in optics, and has 
not been by any discoveries yet made in 
physiology. 

But a certain weakness in first principles 
must be tolerated, until some founder of a 
system shall be as judicious in the choice of 
his foundations as the greatest thinkers have 
been in ordering the structure reared upon 
theirs. The most that can be expected in 
this unsatisfactory world is, that a philoso- 
pher unable to prove his first principles shall 
yet show real facts in a light pointing to 
their truth: and ‘so much at least may 
said to be done at the end of the first 
Lecture :— 

“Thus, then, you will observe that skepticism ” 
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(ste: the spelling, word-formation, and grammar aré 
throughout American rather than English) “ takes 
its first refuge in the past eternity of existing 
contrivances, or else, in the case of organisms, in 
the eternity of the species. Driven from this by 
geology it takes its next refuge in the eternity of 
the organic kingdom. Driven again from this it 
takes its next refuge in the eternity of the cosmos. 
Driven from this also, as it has been, it takes its 
last refuge beyond the domain of Science, in the 
eternity of matter and material forces. Thus, in 
every case it seeks refuge in our ignorance—it 
flies ever before the light of Science, and finds 
safety and rest only beyond her domain.” 


The Lectures on the Divine attributes, 
especially that on “Truth,” are the fairest 
representatives of the volume, both in its 
strength and in its weakness. These are 
followed by an attempt to deal with the 
comparatively few cases where a scientific 
truth comes into direct collision with a 
statement of Scripture or a_ theological 
dogma; though he declines to discuss them 
in detail, and attempts to supersede such 
discussion by an ‘‘adjustment of the gene- 
ral relations of science and _ theology.” 
There is a perfectly just criticism “ of so- 
called schemes of reconciliation,’ such as 
have been advanced from time to time, and 
have to be modified as science advances; 
but here, and nowhere else in the book, 
we seem to be in the atmosphere of such 
schemes, and Professor le Conte, while 
refusing to advance any definitely, yet 
shows a hankering for their being sug- 
gested provisionally, as a proof that the 
two “revelations” are not necessarily con- 
tradictory. ‘Let us compare,” he says, 
** divine things with divine things, and human 
things with human things, the Scriptures 
with nature, our interpretation of Scripture, 
theology, with our interpretation of nature, 
science.” But he blinks rather than faces 
the question—what if the correct interpreta- 
tion of Scripture contradict the correct in- 
terpretation of nature? Exegesis is just as 
much ascience as geology (whether theology 
be so or no), and sometimes gives as cer- 
tain results: it may be possible to ascertain 
what Moses or some one else meant to assert 
was the origin of the earth, as surely as we 
can ascertain what was; and if the two dis- 
agree, are we to believe our own reasoning 
or his authority? And there is a certain 
timidity in the remarks on ‘questions in 
which physical facts and physical statements 
seem to involve also moral and spiritual 
trath;”’ such as surely is, if not ‘the 
question of origin of species,” yet that of 
“the unity or diversity of the human race”’ 
—involving as it does the whole of St. 
Paul’s as well as St. Augustine’s doctrine 
of the Fall. .On these he has nothing better 
to say, than that the anti-scriptural doctrines 
are not demonstrated—just yet—so as to be 
placed beyond the range of controversy. 

These two Lectures, however, be their 
intrinsic value greater or less, serve to some 
extent as an introduction to the following 
one, “ Man: his place in Nature;” in which 
all the merits of the volume are to be found 
in a concentrated form. It is too complete 
and coherent to need analysis, or to be 
represented by extracts: *but it is seldom 
indeed that one meets with reasoning on 
such a subject so forcible, and at the same 
time so plainly derived from the evidence, 





not forced upon it: while the small compass 
it occupies is perhaps disappointing to the 
reader, but certainly gives the greater proof 
of the writer’s ability. 

There is less originality in the Lectures 
on “the Probation of Man,” and “Pre. 
destination and Free Will;”’ but they are 
on the whole powerful and judicious—the 
latter especially shows much untrained power 
of thought, though near the end it is dis- 
figured by the attempt to present as an 
argument the natural aversion felt to neces- 
sarianism, as destructive to “all our moral 
ideas.” The last Lecture, on “ Prayer in 
relation to invariable Law,” is perhaps less 
able; but, if the being of a God and the 
free will of Man be admitted, it is of course 
obvious that there is a sphere within which 
prayer may be legitimate and profitable: 
and there is a certain subtlety and beauty 
in the view, that prayer may be legitimate 
even when hopelessly unprofitable — that 
when the material conditions of our life are 
such as we cannot alter, and know that God 
will not, our protest against them, if ad- 
dressed to Him, though a proof of infirmity 
may be not displeasing to Him. It may be 
questioned whether this view is adequate to 
the teaching of Scripture or the practice 
of Christendom: but the objections to it lie 
rather within the range of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion than in the controversy 
between Theism and Materialism. 

On the whole, it is hardly too much to 
say, that this is the ablest attempt that has 
been made to reinstate ‘‘ Natural Theology ” 
in the position it held in the beginning of 
the century, since the changes in the con- 
ditions of the question that have come in 
with the advances of physical science. Per- 
haps the author would have done better to 
confine his plan within this scope — to 
omit his attempts to find in the natural 
world support for the distinctive doctrines 
of the Christian Revelation; even as it is, 
he barely touches upon the question of the 
miraculous. But most certainly there is 
nothing in the book unworthy of his reputa- 
tion within his special sphere : and the book 
will have great effect, and ought to obtain 
great credit, as a plea adapted to our time 
for the religious solution of the fundamental 
and recurrent problems of thought. 

Wittuam Henry Simcox. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Protection and Free Trade. By Isaac Butts. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) Mr. Butts was an able 
and influential journalist who for twenty years 
edited one of the leading newspapers of the State 
of New York, and who also took a prominent and 
highly successful part as one of the directors of 
the Western Union Company, in the introduction 
of the electric telegraph into practical use in the 
United States. After his retirement from jour- 
nalism and business in 1864, he gave, down to his 
death at the end of last year, much of his time 
to political economy, and the present essay, which 
has been posthumously published, is one of the 
fruits of his study of that science. He investi- 
gates in it the elements of value, and the condi- 
tions most favourable to the production of wealth. 
Thence he deduces an argument for free trade, on 
the ground that protection violates the conditions 
essential to the maximum production of values. 
It is of good omen to find complete commercial 
liberty advocated so earnestly te an American 





journalist of so much ability, some of his 
arguments may be disputed without invalidating 
his conclusion. He lays down two propositions: 
first, that the co-operation of two elements, labour 
and the forces of nature—labour including the 
exertion of all the powers of human volition and 
intelligence—is necessary for the production of 
value; and secondly, that individual interest will 
give the most productive direction to labour. In 
the disquisition on Value, which aims at establish- 
ing the first of these propositions, Mr. Butts 
appears to confound wealth in relation to abun- 
dance with wealth in relation to value. The real 
object of free trade is to create abundance, not 
value, of which limitation of supply is a ne- 
cessary condition. Mr. Butts urges that value 
can be created only by the help of human labour 
or skill, and therefore not by protective legislation, 
which can only transfer ‘i from one industry 
to another. But in fact protection may augment 
value by limiting supply and diminishing abun- 
dance. ‘Food rises in value ina scarcity out of 
all proportion to the defect of supply ; conse- 
quently a law which in time of dearth shuts out 
foreign supplies may more than quadruple the 
value of the food in the country, although there 
may be only half as much as usual. Could a 
mode of procuring heat ad kbitum from the sun 
without cost be discovered, coal and its products 
would be struck out of the list of values, al- 
though the country would gain enormously in 
real affluence. A bad argument, as Archbishop 
Whately says, ought logically to count for no- 
thing, but practically often counts against the 
conclusion which it is used to support; and there- 
fore we notice this flaw in Mr. Butts’s reasoning, 
although his conclusion is not really shaken by it, 
and some of his arguments are unanswerable. 
Bastiat too was a zealous free trader, who some- 
times rested his cause on a false principle, and Mr. 
Butts justly criticises his doctrine that the aid of 
nature is always gratuitously given, and that the 
services rendered by human labour alone possess 
value. If it be true, Mr. Butts replies, that na- 
tural agencies never create value, it must be true 
also of human agency. Man’s mental and mus- 
cular powers are natural powers as much as the 
powers of the soil. The owner of a waterfall, 
the owner of a steam engine, and the owner of 
an inventive brain, all possess value-creating 
powers. It is surprising that Mr. Butts did not 
see that his own instance of the waterfall proves 
that labour is not a necessary condition of value, 
and that any productive power which is limited 
in supply may constitute it. 


Rise and Development of Judaism from Moses 
to our Days. By A. Benisch. (London: Long- 
mans & Co.) On the Judaism of the Old 
Testament Dr. Benisch throws less light than we 
should perhaps have expected ; he treats all ques- 
tions of biblical criticism as secondary, and re- 
serves the ayaa of revelation altogether, which 
ceases to surprising when we observe that 
from his point of view Judaism both as a faith 
and a polity rests upon the living law actually 
in force among the Jews of the present day, and 
only rests upon the Pentateuch in the same sort 
of sense as the British Constitution may be said 
to rest upon Magna Charta. This makes the 
first lecture, occupying rather more than a third 
of the book, on the period from Moses to Ezra, a 
little difficult to Gentile readers, though there is 
something not unimpressive in the account of a 
fine sober generous morality based on the as- 
sumption of a free and lofty Theism. Still it 
is impossible to agree with the author that Moses 
laid no stress on the immortality of the soul 
because the doctrine had been made an instru- 
ment of Egyptian priestcraft ; it is surely simpler 
to suppose that he regarded his own doctrine of 

resent retribution a religious advance on the 
Revption doctrine of judgment after death, and 
so had no occasion to dwell on the belief in im- 
mortality which every gifted primitive race 
entertains of course; nor is it really possible to 
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ive any rationale whatever of the levitical 

ws until we know whether they are Mosaic in 
substance, or took their present shape after the 
Exile. The second lecture deals with the period 
from Ezra to the destruction of the Second Tem- 
ple, and contains a very interesting account of the 
action of the Pharisees, who, according to the 
author, deliberately put the law into a practicable 
shape as a preliminary to enforcing its enthusiastic 
observance, in which they were much aided by a 
text in Deuteronomy, which, by making the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court final, invested them 
with gaaee infallibility. In fact, it may be 
said that the Pharisees made the same of the 
Sanhedrim that the Jesuits have made of the 
Papacy. The Sadducees, according to the writer, 
were simply a party of rigid conservatives, who 
adhered to the old institutions without regard to 
their spirit (this antithesis of the spirit and the 
letter, the principles and the institutions of 
Judaism, plays a.great part throughout), and that 
it was only a subordinate incident of this bigotry 
that they positively rejected the belief in a gene- 
ral resurrection, which the Pharisees had added to 
the doctrine of immortality in order to maintain 
the popular belief in Divine justice, which, ac- 
cording to the author, was no longer sufficiently 
manifested in the present life; while the Saddu- 
cees insisted that if .the law were strictly en- 
forced, Divine justice would be vindicated, and 
that at any rate immortality must remain an open 
uestion. The writer thinks that but for St. Paul 
Christianity would have remained a new and 
fruitful school of Judaism; he is more instructive 
in his guarded account of the origin and growth 
of the Messianic expectation: it will, be new 
to most readers that in periods of comparative 
prosperity Jewish expectation has turned chiefly to 
the promise of a Messianic time; while in periods 
of adversity it has dwelt more on the texts which 
may be read of a personal King and Deliverer. 
The third lecture, which deals with the period 
from the Destruction of the Second Temple to 
Moses Mendelssohn, is less generally interesting. 
We learn, indeed, that the Karaites, who follow 
Scripture to the exclusion of tradition, are actually 
under more burdensome obligations as to the 
Sabbath and ceremonial uncleanness than Rab- 
binical Jews; but we are told nothing whatever 
of how Jewish speculation was influenced by 
foreign ideas during the period between the second 
century and the thirteenth, though we are told on 
the authority of Zunz, that Ecclesiasticus in 
Hebrew was only removed from the Jewish canon 
in the fourth century 4.D., and that polygamy 
was finally abolished by the authority of a number 
of Rabbins, who met at Mayence under the presi- 
dency of a certain Gershon, who died 1028 a.p. 


’ In fact, throughout the writer gives rather dispro- 


portionate relief to the power Judaism has shown 
of transforming itself in obedience to authorised 
or self-authorised expositors, and—after an ex- 
—— of how Mendelssohn succeeded in piacing 

is people in rapport with modern culture, and 
how severely Judaism was tried by the ingenuity 
of governments which offered Jews education and 
refused them careers, except upon the condition, 
often accepted, of conformity—we come to the 
main purpose of the book—a recommendation that 
a synod now should constitute itself, if necessary 
by its own authority, in order firstly to liberate 

e spirit of Judaism from obsolete institutions ; 
secondly and chiefly, to revive the order of Pro- 
selytes of the Gate, which the writer believes 
might serve as an ark of refuge to Christians and 
Mohammedans dissatisfied with their own pro- 
visional religions, or brought by them to long for 
something higher and deeper and more perfect ; 
while at any rate the children of mixed marriages 
might be saved to Judaism, if the Gentile parent 
could be persuaded to become a proselyte to this 
very mild extent. The writer fails to persuade 
us that his religion has a future. 


Essays, Critical and Biographical. By H. Rogers. 
(Longmans & Co.) These essays may be recom- 





mended, almost without reserve, to hard-headed 
and half-cultivated readers, who will get from them 
a great deal of wholesome mental exercise and 
accurate information, and will not miss the subtlety 
which is sometimes necessary to trace the real 
connexion of things. There is one essay in each 
volume which may be considered as impressive 
and fine — that in the first volume on Pascal, 
that in the second on the vanity and glory of 
literature. The latter illustrates with abundant 
variety and sufficient depth of feeling the two 
ropositions, that no book can continue to be read 
in its integrity for long, and that it is always an 
elevating and profitable employment to write a 
harmless book that is read at all. The former 
treats with a good deal of dignity and grave emo- 
tion of the moral and spiritual problems presented 
by Pascal’s life, and contains, perhaps, the best 
statement of the writer’s view of the power we 
actually have over our lives, though the subject 
is dealt with more fully in the essay on Locke, 
whom Mr. Rogers undertakes to defend against the 
strictures of Cousin, who had accused him of 
fatalism and of being the father of French sensa- 
tionalism. As an argumentative exercise, Mr. 
Rogers’ defence may be satisfactory, but it does 
not show much sense of the real connexion of 
the subject, or any appreciation of the fact that 
Locke makes so little use of reflection, his second 
principle of knowledge, that his successors might 
well suppose they were introducing a simplifica- 
tion by reducing it.to the first. The same remark 
applies to the essays on Descartes and Leibnitz : 
it would be amusing and instructive to a boy 
who was leaving school and going into business 
to see how vigorously Mr. Rogers can grapple 
with hypotheses like the pre-established harmony 
or the automatic life of animals, and how cleverly 
he can demolish them, especially if he also learns 
how very barren such logic is, and how much 
more influence. a man has who suggests a fruitful 
idea in a form that is open to cheap criticism than 
the man who criticises it. And a similar lesson 
might be learnt from the isolated way in which 
Mr. Rogers is always insisting on the limita- 
tions of human knowledge, as if it did us good 
to know we cannot know everything without 
knowing how this knowledge affects what we are 
able to know. The fact is, that though Mr. 
Rogers underrates Confucius (as we learn from a 
very well-turned essay on Huc’s Travels in China, 
now first republished), upon this point he agrees 
with him more than he thinks. According to 


- Confucius, “ when you understand a thing to think 


that you understand it, and when you do not un- 
derstand it to think that you do not understand 
it, that is knowledge;” but according to an 
author from whom Mr. Rogers would be sorry to 
differ, “If a man thinketh that he knoweth any- 
thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to 
know.” The essay on Luther is chiefly remark- 
able for the unexpressed assumption that caleu- 
lated and successful bluster is a sure mark of 
genius. The essays on the history and structure of 
the English language are surely as obsolete as 
those on prison discipline and reform and revolu- 
tion, which have disappeared from the present 
edition. It is, perhaps, noticeable that none of 
the essays seem to have been seriously revised 
since their original publication. Epitor. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that the Lord Clerk Register 


of Scotland will shortly publish the Index to the 
Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, which has 
been in course of preparation for some years, and 
is now approaching completion. There will aiso 
be published at the same time three new volumes 
of Siese Acts, embracing the period of Charles I. 
and the Protectorate. The new volumes have 
been printed from the original records of Parlia- 
ment, once supposed to have been lost, and will 
supersede the two old volumes referring to the 
same period. The work was edited by the late 
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Professor Cosmo Innes down to the period of his 
death in 1874, and has been completed by Mr. 
Archibald Anderson, M.A., advocate, and others 
of Professor Innes’s assistants. 


Vicror Hvao’s new volume will be called Z’Art 
@étre grand-pére. No poet has ever written so 
charmingly about children as he has. The suc- 
cessive deaths of his sons, Charles and Francois, 
made his two grandchildren, Jeanne and Georges, 
especially dear to him. He had already made 
them the subject of his verse in L’Année Terrible. 
And in this new volume they are alluded to 
almost in every page ; now directly with reference 
to their childish games and sayings; now indirectly, 
as when they are made a pretext for his philo- 
sophical speculations. One evening lately, Victor 
Hugo read out to some of his friends half a dozen 
pieces which he took at random from the manu= 
script: in one, called “La Femme de Georges, 
he sees his grandson, in imagination, grown up 
and in love, and worthy of the woman whose fate 
he has linked to his; in another, called “ L’Im- 
maculée Conception,” which is very striking in 
form, and socially extremely interesting, he sees a 
number of beautiful children playing in the Tuil- 
eries gardens beside their young mothers; the 
whole atmosphere is one of purity and happiness 
and trust in the highest laws of nature and 
society. Suddenly a voice is heard, saying to 
the mothers, “You are prostitutes, you have 
sinned against the flesh, your children are stained 
with a spot that nothing can wipe away. The 
Immaculate Conception condemns you all to 
shame, only by celibacy can you attain everlast- 
ing salvation.” His auditors were touched and 
amazed, for they recognised the old genius (M. 
Victor Hugo was born in 1802) fresh and vigorous 
as it was when the Orientales were written, The 
book will exercise new power over the public 
mind on account of the maturity of thought 
which characterises it. Art d'étre grand-pére 
will probably be published this autumn. M. 
Victor Hugo feels himself in full possession of the 
gift of production, and works every day with the 
utmost regularity, but he withholds his manu- 
scripts from the printer as long as he possibly can. 
He corrects with extreme care, and is often not 
satisfied until he has had as many as five proofs. 
Under the Empire he had his own special corrector 
at Claye’s—the printer—who was accustomed to 
his punctuation, which is well known to be quite 
peculiar to himself. 


Tue above will be followed, either by two new 
volumes of the Légende des Sitcles, or by two other 
volumes, the Quatre Vents de I’ Esprit, consisting 
of four books, each in a different key: satirical, 
dramatic, lyrical, and epic. 


On the first four days of the present week the 
congress of “ Americanists” was announced to 
be held at Nancy. No less than 1,200 names are 
mentioned by the Jemps as having been sent in 
by members from Canada, Japan, Norway, and 
many other distant parts of the world. Papers 
were to be read and «discussions held on ethno- 
logical and archaeological questions presented by 
the races and history of the American continent. 


Tuer death is announced, on the 17th instant, 
of the Rev. Samuel Olark, of Eaton Bishop, near 
Hereford, the author of several geographical works, 
as well as of various articles in Dr. William 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


In view of the appointment of a syndicate at 
Cambridge to consider what additional teachers 
or appliances for teaching are required in the 
different departments of university study, an 
urgent appeal for the encouragement of the study 
of the English language and literature, and its in- 
clusion in the curriculum, has been circulated in 
Cambridge, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, towards the 
close of last ‘term. The subject of this appeal 
cannot be discussed before the beginning of next 
term (in October), at the earliest. It deserves to 
b2 considered, however, not only by the Univer- 
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sities, but by the head-masters of our great schools, 
and for this reason we draw attention to it. 


In reference to the controversy between the 
Royal Irish Academy and Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
‘the gentleman who revised the copy of the MS. 
has complained of our note of June 26. We 
answer that it was not our intention in that 
note to make any personal attack upon him. 
The personal form in which our criticism was 
expressed was due to the accident that the 
writer had at the moment before him a com- 
munication of Mr. Whitley Stokes printed in the 
Revue Celtique, in which the criticism of the re- 
viser’s work took that form. We apologise, as 
we feel bound to do, for implying that the reviser 
of the MS. was a person knowing but little of the 
Trish language, but we reassert as strongly as may 
be our former criticism in reference to the un- 
satisfactory character of the revision itself, as this 
opinion is founded upon a minute examination of 
the work on the part of the writer of the note. 


Messrs. Cuarro AND WInpvus have in the 
ress a new work by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, en- 
titled White Conquest : America tin 1876. 


Tue same firm have in preparation Joseph and 
his Brethren: a Scriptural Drama, by C. O. Wells. 
The work will have prefixed as an Introduction 
Mr. Swinburne’s article in the Fortnightly Review 
entitled ‘‘ An Unknown Poet.” 


WE understand that a second series of poems 
entitled Nuova Italia, by Dr. John M‘Cosh, is to 
be published in October by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, the author having dropped the incognito of 
 Nomentino.” 


A CORRESPONDENT at Lima writes under date 
June 12:— 5 

“Dr. Newman's ‘obseure priest of Lima’ has 
passed away, leaving a void in the literary» and 
religio-political ranks of Peru which no one at pre- 
sent seems competent to fill. Francisco de Paula 
Gonzalez Vigil was born in Taena in 1793, and, after 
pursuing his studies in Arequipa was ordained a 
priest in the Roman Catholic Church. In 1826 he 
was chosen to represent his native province in the 
first Congress of the young Republic, and at once 
allied himself with the liberal party. In 1848 was 
published in six volumes his defence of govern- 
ments against the pretensions of the Roman Curia. 
This work was prohibited by the Pope. In 1852 
appeared his additions to the same work. In 1856 
the defence of the authority of bishops was published 
in four volumes. In 1863, also in four volumes, The 
Jesuits was given to the public. Besides these he 
published works on liberty of worship, on the Jew 
Mortara affair, on the existence of God and the future 
life, on the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
on the punishment of death; and in 1871, Letters 
io Pope Pius IX. It is said that some twenty 
volumes in manuscript remain unpublished. The 
Church authorities have denied him Christian burial, 
but could not prevent his interment in consecrated 
ground. The funeral was taken advantage of to make 
a kind of silent protest against the Church. The 
Masons of all nationalities mustered in great num- 
bers, although the deceased did not belong to that 
body. The Italians, the French, and the German 
residents also appeared in force, while England was 
represented by her minister resident, Mr. St. John. 
It is estimated that some 25,000 persons were pre- 
sent. Congress had issued a decree suspending all 
business in the two cities of Lima and Callao. Dur- 
ing some twenty-five years Dr. Vigil filled the office 
of Director of the National Library in Lima.” 


Tue third field meeting of the Woolhope Na- 
turalists’ Club was held on Tuesday, July 13, in 
the vale of the Monnow. The curious colum- 
baria of the Knights Hospitallers at Garway 
‘were inspected, and a visit paid to the adjoining 
ehurch, which contains among other features of 
interest a chancel arch, the outline of the soffit of 
which is cut so as to form a series of projecting 
trefoils. It has rather a Saracenic look, and is 


cross has been found of unusual character. In 
its centre is a lozenge, within which is carved 4 
hand in the form known as the “ manus benedic- 
tionis.” The same emblem has been found on 
establishments of the Knights Templars in the 
south of Europe, but we are not aware of any 
other instance of its occurrence in England. The 
Club next proceeded to Scenfrith Castle and 
Church—the former a border-fortress of trapezium 
shape, with a circular keep; the latter a very in- 
teresting building, chiefly in the Decorated style, 
and containing, as an altar-cloth, a velvet cope of 
singular beauty. Scenfrith Castle was often visited 
by John and Henry III., and probably fell into 
ruins after Glyndwr’s rebellion. The same fate 
befell the neighbouring and more important for- 
tress of Grosmont, within the walls of which was 
born the heroic Duke of Lancaster, known as 
“ Henry of Grosmont,” and beside which Prince 
Henry (afterwards Henry V.) defeated the in- 
surgent Welsh in 1405. The entire district of 
Gwent is one of remarkable beauty, and full of 
historic sites, but its comparative inaccessibility 
has hitherto preserved it from the profane foot of 
the mere tourist. 


Prince Lucren Bonaparte has been making a 
tour through Herefordshire and the Welsh Border 
for the purpose of investigating the dialects of the 
district. 


Mr. ARBeER has nearly finished the second 
volume of his Transcript of the Registers of the 
Stationers’ Company. It will be issued next 
month. The third volume is also in hand. 


Dr. Brinstey NicHorson has just pointed out 
three lines in Shakspere’s Venus and Adonts which 
may perhaps be taken to establish the writing of 
the poem in 1593, the year of its registry on the 
Stationers’ Company’s books, and of its publication. 
These lines are 508-510, in which Venus, speak- 
of Adonis’s lips, says :— 

**O, neuer let their crimson liueries weare! 

And as they last, their verdour still endure, 

To driue infection from the dangerous yeare ! 

That the star-gazers, hauing writ on death, 

May say, the plague is banisht by thy breath.” 
Now we know from Stowe’s Annales, p. 1,274, that 
in 1593 the pest or plague “‘ was verie hot in that 
citie” (London), and that from December 29, 1592, 
to December 20, 1593, there died of the plague 
“within the Citie and liberties” 10,675 persons. 
We know also from the Remembrancia Records 
of the City, that on February 3, 1593, the Lords 
of the Council wrote “to the Lord Mayor to 
restrain until further order all public plays and 
interludes within five miles of the City of London, 
on account of the plague ” (Overall’s Index, p. 52); 
and we may thus perhaps assume that Shakspere’s 
dramatic work being stopped, he at once wrote his 
first poem, in March to April 1595—it was regis- 
tered on April 18—and that in his retirement at 
Stratford, of his country life at which the poem 
is so full (AcapEmMy, August 15, 1874, p. 179, 
col. 1). If Shakspere’s choice of Venus’s amour 
as his subject at such a time reminds us un- 
pleasantly of Boccaccio’s story-tellers in his Deca- 
merone during the plague at Florence in 1348, 
we cannot help it. But there is another side to 
the question. Mr. Richard Simpson urges that 
the Venus lines refer, not to a deadly year in 
which the plague was actually raging, like 1593, 
but to a “dangerous” one for which the plague 
was prophesied but did not appear, so that the 
Zadkiels of the time could rightly excuse the falsi- 
fication of their prophecies, and say, “the plague 
is banished by thy [Adonis] breath.” Such a 
year, for instance, was 1588, “the wonderful 
year,” when disasters dire were to happen, but did 
not—though the Armada came and went—and, 
as Gabriel Harvey wrote, the only wonder was 
that no wonder came about. 


Mr. W. Nivers, whose Illustrations of Old 
Worcestershire Houses we reviewed some time ago, 





aay unique in construction. In the passage 
eading to the detached fortress-belfry a stone 


is now engaged in a similar work on the old 


houses of Warwickshire. 
volumes each taking one of the 
divisions of the county. Most of the 
the first volume are fished and the 
will be issued in a few days. 


It will be in two - 


‘liamen’ 
plates for 
prospectus 


Tue contents of the current Edinburgh Review 
are more miscellaneous than usual: a review of 
the Life of Thorvaldsen, rather disparaging to the 

rivate character of the man and rating the artist 

low Gibson as well as below Flaxman ; a rather 
perfunctory notice of Sir Henry Maine’s work on 
Early Institutions, with special reference to the 
rehabilitation of early Irish civility ; an account 

of the eames op of Mencius, the successor of 
Confucius and his rival in popular fame, which is 
interesting, though we cannot exactly tell what 
the writer means by calling Mih-Tsze—a writer 
whose leading doctrine of disinterested love was 
attacked by Mencius—“ the Chinese Bentham ; ” 
an article on “The Children of the State,” in 
which Mrs. Nassau Senior’s Report on the educa- 
tion of girls in pauper schools is vindicated against 

Mr. Tufnell’s curiously illogical attacks ; a review 

of Mr. Carlyle’s Early Kings of Norway, which 

aims at supplying some of the many gaps in his 
“brilliant but most kaleidoscopic sketch ;” and 
one of Gregorovius’s recent work on Lucrezia 
Borgia, which does a good deal to dispel the 
atmosphere of myth and mystery which surrounds 
the golden-haired lady of ill-fame. It is generally 

forgotten that Lucrezia died at thirty-nine, after 
living for seventeen years without reproach at the 
Court of Ferrara, so that the incredible atrocities 
attributed to her must all have been committed in 
the seven years between her first and her last 
marriage, that is, at an age when very little 
responsibility could attach to her father’s daughter 
for assisting passively in many discreditable scenes, 
while of positive evidence of. her share in actual 
crimes there is really none. A review of Peacock’s 
Works, the Life of Murchison, Dr. Richardson’s 
Cantor Lectures on Alcohol, and a pacific article 
on “ England and Russia in the East” completes 
the number. 


A TIMELY and interesting article in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes of July 15, by M. Emile de 
Laveleye, describes the method of the new 
“realistic” school of economists which has 
gained almost exclusive possession of the field 
among German professors of political economy, 
and has strenuous advocates in Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Denmark, and even land. The 
realistic school discards abstractions and assump- 
tions of natural and universal economic laws 
deducible from the principle of individual inte- 
rest, basing its conclusions on the investigation of 
historical and existing facts and their causes. 
M. de Laveleye urges that it is only by this 
method that the doctrines of Socialism can 
be successfully encountered, since the chief expo- 
nents of modern Socialism, such as Karl Marx 
and Lassalle, base their principal arguments on 
the abstractions of the older economists, as, for 
instance, that labour is the sole cause and consti- 
tuent of value, and capital only of accumulated 
labour. 

In opposition to the old theory of an aggregate 
wages fund, the proportion of which to the num- 
ber of labourers was supposed to determine the 
rate of wages in each country, M. de Laveleye 
instances some curious facts respecting the actual 
diversities in the rates of wages in Belgium. At 
the very time at which he was writing the article, 
he was paying 1 fr. 50 c.a day to haymakers at 
his country-seat near Ypres, while at Liége 
(where he holds a chair of Political Economy) the 
rate is 4 fr. a day. Again, in the Campine, the 
agricultural labourer does more work for 1 fr, 25c. 
a day than he does in other parts of the coun 
for 3 fr. 50.c. M. de Laveleye’s article is enti 
“Les Tendances Nouvelles de l’Economie Poli- 
tique et du Socialisme.” 





Mr. G. Viertsson has in the press an edition 
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of the Sturlunga Saga, which relates the history 
of Iceland, especially in the thirteenth century up 
to the union with Norway. The text will be ac- 
companied by an English version. Two volumes, 
also, of the Icelandic series brought out under the 
superintendence of the Master of the Rolls, have 
left Mr. Vigfiisson for the printers. The first of 
those contains the Orkneyinga Saga, being the 
lives of the Earls of Orkmey from the earliest 
time down to the end of the twelfth century, and 
the Magnis Saga Eyja-jaris, the life of St. nus; 
the second consists of the Hdkonar Saga, or life of 
King Hakon. 


Mr. Maenisson desires us to mention that the 
inaccuracy in the chronology of the Gunnlang 
a to which we drew attention in reviewing 
Three Northern Love Tales was merely a clerical 
error, the numeral three having been used instead 
of five. 

In our obituary notice of the Danish poet 
Ludvig Bédtcher last year, we expressed a wish 
that the various events of his truly poetical life 
might form the subject of aseparatememoir. That 
wish has now been fulfilled in the publication of a 
small volume (Ludvig Bédtcher. Et Digterliv 
skildret af Al. Schumacher. Wroblewsky : Copen- 
hagen), which has just reached us. Herr Schu- 
macher deprecates the idea of this being in any 
way an exhaustive or critical memoir of the 
eminent poet, but as a collection of anecdotes and 

inalia it is very valuable. Among the new 
facts recorded is this, that Oehlenschlager, when 
he was a raw youth, was used to come over to 
the Bédtchers’ house and act with the children in 
small comedies and ballets. Not the least amusing 
— of the book are. those that deal with 
édtcher’s life in Rome, alone, or in close fellow- 
ship with Thorwaldsen. There is an excellent 
portrait of the poet in his old age opposite the 
title-page. 


From the University of Wisconsin we have 
received a curious little contribution to philological 
literature. It is an apology for the Norse “ Maal- 
sag,” the effort of certain Norwegians to re-create a 
national language by patching together the crum- 
bling dialects of the various districts into a cohe- 
rent tongue. This little book (Det Norske Maalsag. 
Af R. B. Anderson, M.A. Chicago), says everything 
that can be said in favour of a movement which 
the Acapemy has always followed the most 
thoughtful scholars of Scandinavia in condemning. 
The literature of Norway is already too much cut 
off from the appreciation of Europe ; its books can, 
however, at least be read in Denmark and Sweden. 
It is wished by the creation of a new tongue to 
restrict the talheanes of native thought still more, 
and to render Norse as uncouth a language as 
Finnish. It appears from Mr. Anderson’s book 
that the subject has been widely discussed among 
Norsemen in America, and this volume is intended 
to illustrate as well as to justify. The great 
writers of Norway are wholly adverse to the 
innovation. One learned but eccentric philologist, 
Ivar Aasen, and one clever yo t, Kristoffer 
Janson, have given the cause their support, but 
the other names connected with it are obscure. 
The leader, Vinje, a man of more truculence than 
talent, is dead, and since then the movement has 
languished. Mr. Anderson supplements his clever 
little book with a specimen of the new language, 
Han Per og ho Bergit, a prose tale by Janson. 


A NovEL entitled Lissadel, or, In Stony Places, 
by Mrs. Julius Pollock, will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. Tinsley. Mrs. Julius Pollock 
is sister-in-law to Lady Pollock, a well-known 
contributor to periodical literature. 


—— Trustees of the British yay ae just 
two separate appointments in the Depart- 
ment of Printed Bocls which will give general 
satisfaction to lite ple. Mr. Soeup 
Bullen is made Keeper, in the room of Mr. W. B. 
Rye, who retires; and Mr. Richard Garnett, 
suthor of Relics of Shelley and a very charming 





volume of Idyils and Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology, is appointed Assistant Keeper. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Times at Rome re- 
ports that an interesting discovery of Irish MSS. 
of the time of St. Columba has been made at 
Milan, including a part of a glossary of the Irish 
language. These once formed part of the library 
of the monastery at Bobbio, and, with others, 
were placed by St. Charles Borromeo in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan. The Chevalier 
Nigra is said to be preparing a work on these 
MSS. for publication. Ascoli has also a work in 
the press upon the same subject. 


A coLLEcTIon of unpublished Consistorial Acts 
relating to ecclesiastical affairs in Great Britain 
and Ireland during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries has been made by Dr. Maziere Brady, 
during his researches among the libraries and 
archives in Rome. Dr. Brady has also found 
various confidential reports made to the Popes 
concerning the state of religion in England during 
the seventeenth century. 


THe Royal Archaeological Institute met on 
Tuesday last at Canterbury, under the presidency 
of Sir Walter James. After the opening address 
and preliminary business the company proceeded, 
under the’ guidance of Mr. John Brent, F.S.A., 
Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., and Mr. G. T. Clark, to 
walk about the city. The first place of interest 
visited was the Dane John. The city walls and 
mound were inspected, various opinions being 
offered as to the origin of the mound at that spot. 
The company next proceeded to inspect the castle, 
the date of the building of which caused some 
discussion, the general opinion being that it was 
about the time of William Rufus, and certainly 
not later than that of Henry II. An old hospital 


for poor priests, the ruins of the chapel of St. 


Pancras, and the old church of St. Martin's were 
afterwards visited. A temporary museum at St. 
Augustine’s College, and another in the Cathedral 
Library have been arranged, at which are stored 
objects of great interest. Three sections—Anti- 
quities; Architecture, and History—will hold 
meetings, the presidents being Mr. G. T. Clark, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., and Dean Stanley re- 
spectively. The programme proposed to be got 
through is a heavy one, but agreeably diversified. 
On Wednesday there was to be a meeting of sec- 
tions at ten o'clock, a journey to Chilham Castle 
in the afternoon, and a conversazione in the 
evening; on Thursday afternoon an excursion to 
Richborough and Sandwich, and a meeting in the 
evening. Friday was to be spent in Canterbury, 
with meetings of sections, and in the afternoon a 
discourse on and inspection of the cathedral. 
An excursion to Hythe and neighbourhood will be 
made to-day. 


Lapy FRANKLIN, the wife of the Arctic ex- 
plorer, died on Sunday last, at the advanced age of 
eighty-three. A full account of her numerous 
journeys and indefatigable labours in the search 
for her husband will be found gracefully given in 
the Times of the 19th. 


Tue following Parliamentary papers have lately 
been published :—Further Papers respecting Laws, 
Ordinances and Regulations relating to Monastic 
and Conventual Institutions in various Foreign 
Countries (price 3d.) ; Correspondence relating to 
the Appointment of a Commission to investigate 
certain c against the Gaekwar (price 1s. 8d.) ; 
Minutes of Evidence taken by the Commissioners 
on the Administrative Departments of the Courts 
of Justice, with Index, Xe. (price 6s.); Agricul- 
tural Statistics of Ireland for 1873 (38. 3d.); Re- 
port of the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries for 1874 
(price 1s, 3d.); Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
= saree of Salmon Fisheries in England and 
Wales (price 11d.) ; The Report of the President 
of Queen’s College, Belfast (price 7}d.); Abstracts 
of Returns made of Wrecks, Casualties and 
Collisions on the Coasts of the United Kingdom, 
&c., with Charts (price 7s, 6d.) ; Report from the 


+ 





Select Committee on Acts of Parliament (price 
2s.); General Report by Captain Tyler upon 
Railway Accidents during 1874 (price a); 
First Report of the Select Committee of the 
Parliament of Canada on Immigration and 
Colonisation (price 3d.); Report of H.M. Secre- 
taries of Embassy and Legation on Manufactures, 
Commerce, &e. (price &d.); Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education in England and 
Wales (price 2d. ); Forty-third Report from the 


Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland (price 
9d.). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


We learn that Dr. R. B. N. Walker, who has 
been ten years located at the Gaboon, where he 
has mastered most of the native dialects, and made 
many explorations into the interior for the Geogra- 
phical Society, and with the French expeditions, 
1s now at Madrid on his way home, with the in- 
tention of publishing his twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience in Equatorial Africa, during which time he 
has visited nearly all the colonies and countries 
on the West Coast, and is perfectly conversant 
with their geography, ethnology, natural history, 
and trade products. 


A REPORT was read, at the recent meeting of the 
Geographical Society of Berlin, of the proceed- 
ings of the German expeditions to Central Africa, 
from which it appears that, of the hundred Kom- 
manos who had been brought at a considerable 
cost from St. Paul de Loanda, seventy had died 
before they reached the German station at Chin- 
chorro. , Dr. Giissfeldt, the chief of the main ex- 
poten, proposes, however, to attempt to make 

is way without any other European, and accom- 
panied only by the thirty survivors; and, as soon 
as the season of the year permitted, he would 
advance into the country north of the Quillu. 
In the meanwhile Major von Mechow and Dr. 
Lasseaux are to remain on the coast with Dr. 
Falkenstein, to whom the direction of the station 
has been entrusted. The reports received from 
Dr. Lenz are favourable. He is still on the 
Gaboon, but proposed, as soon as the necessary 
arrangements were completed, to make a new ex- 
ploration in the interior of the Gaboon territory. 
The living gorilla which he had captured had 
been safely conveyed to a station on the Oyowee, 
and sent from thence to Europe, so that we may 
expect to hear of its speedy arrival. 
he Society regrets that no direct communica- 
tions have been received from Major von Homayer, 
who had gone south. But it is conjectured that 
his reports may have been addressed personally to 
the President, Professor Bastian, and in that case 
they would have been forwarded to South Ame- 
rica, where the latter is engaged in making scien- 
tific observations. 


Tue recently formed German Abyssinian Com- 
pany has selected twenty of its members to take 
part in an expedition to Shoa, the southernmost 
province of Abyssinia, which is to be under the 
direction of the president, Herr Woldemar Reugé. 
The Austrian Lloyd’s Steam Company have entered 
into an engagement to allow their steamers, on the 
Trieste and Bombay line, to call regularly at the 
port of Obok to receive and deliver the mail-bags 
of the vm and it is understood that Herr 
Reugé will enter upon his projected undertaking 
as soon as he has completed the preliminary ar- 
rangements, which he is conducting with the 
advice and co-operation of Dr. Nachtigal and 
Baron von Richthofen, President of the Geogra- 
phical Society of Berlin. Herr Reugé is especially 
well fitted for the prosecution of an Abyssinian 
expedition, as in addition to the experience gained 
by a previous prolonged residence in the Kast, he 
has spent more than two years in the Abyssinian 
territory, from which he has recently returned, 
and has stood for a time in intimate personal 
relations with the king, Memelek, of Shoa, This 
prince is reported to be favourable to the projected 
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settlement of a German trading station in his 
capital, Ankobar; and the promoters of the un- 
dertaking hope that in return for such services as 
the Germans can render, by teaching him how to 
augment the efficiency of his troops, he may be 
disposed to facilitate their trade-operations. The 
plans of the company, which is independent of 
the German Government and strictly private, in- 
clude projects for a carefully conducted scien- 
tific exploration of the country, and extensive 
schemes for the general civilisation and colonisa- 
tion of the Shoa territory, for which purpose 
encouragement is to be given to the emigration 
from Germany of military men, doctors and 
chemists, engineers and artisans of every kind, for 
whom the necessary arms, instruments and tools 
are to be provided. Whatever may be the fate of 
this projected colony, with its Utopian schemes for 
African civilisation, it would appear from the evi- 
dence of Herr Reugé, whose professional experi- 
ence as a civil engineer gives weight to his opinion 
that the nature of the country is favourable for 
the making of roads; and that the character of the 
climate, and the extraordinary richness and variety 
of its natural products, combine to render it espe- 
cially haul for the occupation of Europeans. 
Besides objects of a local nature, as elephants’ 
tusks, tortoiseshell, ostriches, and pearls, the com- 
pany will be able to obtain by purchase, or barter, 
abundant supplies of coffee, spices, indigo, gum- 
Arabic, India-rubber, wax, and numerous aroma- 
tic substances, as myrrh, frankincense, &c. The 
members of the company who engage to settle in 
the Shoa country are required to bind themselves 
to give the association the benefit of their labour 
for three years, and to pay a premium of 3,000 
marks towards the general expenses of the under- 
taking, in the net annual receipts of which they 
will share equally. 


Ir is reported that the Swedish Government has 
announced its intention of sending to the Geogra- 
phical Congress at Paris an enormous aerolite. The 
stone is, however, of such colossal dimensions, 
that it cannot be brought into the hall or galleries 
of the general exhibition, but must be deposited 
outside the building, and will probably be placed 
on the terrace walk of the gardens of the 
Tuileries. 


At the recent annual meeting of the National 
Association at Wiirtemberg, which was held at 
Bieberach, the special attention of the members 
was directed to the pile-dwellings lately discovered 
between Schussenried and Buchau. These inte- 
resting remains have been lately found at about 
40 métres from the south-eastern margin of the 
former basin of the Feder Lake, where peat is 
being raised, and they appear to have been situated 
on an island, or at all events some shallow portion 
of the lake. Here at a depth of six feet below 
the turf a layer of earth was found intermingled 
with numerous bones of the ox, deer, dog, swine, 
&c.; earthenware remains, among which were 
several perfect jars, and a large number of 
weapons, shaped and ornamented in every variety 
of form peculiar to. the Stone age. There were 
also nuts and seeds, &c. The piles, which had been 
inserted vertically and obliquely across one ano- 
ther are of oak and ash, but pine, birch, hazel 
wood and larch had also been used in the con- 
struction of these huts, which have been pro- 
nounced to be older than the Swiss lacustrine 
dwellings, but more recent than the remains 
brought to light some time since from the neigh- 
bouring sources of the Schuss. 


OprIuM-sMOKING has hitherto been popularly 
supposed to have a most pernicious effect upon the 
Chinese, unfitting them, in fact, for all mental and 
bodily labour. H.M.’s Vice-Consul at Kiukiang, 
however, has seen reason to modify his precon- 
ceived notions on this subject, and his remarks 
are decidedly worthy of consideration :— 

“During my tour on the Upper Yang-tsze and in 
Szechuen,” he reports to the Foreign Office, “I was 
thrown into the closest relations with junk sailors and 





others, almost every adult of whom smoked more or 
less, and I was much struck with the effect it had on 
them. Their work was of the hardest and rudest, 
rising at four and working, with hardly any intermis- 
sion, till dark, having constantly to strip and plunge 
into the stream in all seasons, and this when in the 
most dangerous parts. The quantity of food they 
eat was simply prodigious, and from this and their 
work it seems fairly to be inferred that their consti- 
tution was robust. The two most addicted to the 
habit were the pilot and the ship’s cook. On the 
incessant watchfulness and steady nerve of the former 
the safety of the junk and all on board frequently de- 
pended ; while the second worked so hard from 3 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., and often longer, and seemed so independent 
of sleep or rest, that to catch him seated or idle was 
sufficient cause for good-humoured banter. This 
latter had a conserve of opium and sugar, which he 
chewed during the day, as he was only able to smoke 
at night. Ido not imagine that the Szechuen drug 
differs sufficiently from the Indian to account for 
these instances of harmless smoking ; nor on the 
other hand do I wish to express it as my opinion that 
opium-smoking does no harm; but my opinion with 
regard to it has been much modified ; and I am bound 
to recognise the fact that the habit can and does exist 
without detriment to health or capability, merely 
affording a solace and a stimulant.” 


THE ravages committed by the small red-legged 
geaeyper, Caloptenus spretus, in the Western 
States of the American Union, have within the 
last few weeks reached a most alarming pitch, and 
the columns of the American journals are full of 
accounts of the progress of the scourge. A cor- 
respondent at Washington gives the sete in- 
formation on the subject of past visitations of the 
dreaded “ hoppers.” The earliest record of locust 
injuries in America is given, he writes, by Mr. 
Riley as about the year 1632, when they visited 
Guatemala. The Jesuit missionaries of California 
have also left records of visitations in that State 
for numbers of years between 1722 and 1765; and 
in the present century they are reported in the 
same State in 1827, 1828, 1834, 1838, 1846, and 
1855, though in all probability the insect in this 
instance is a different species from the one operat- 
ing east of the Rocky Mountains. The history of 
the Red River settlements, according to Mr. J. 
W. Taylor, presents a similar proportion of years 
of suffering and exemption, the locusts having ap- 
peared in 1818 and 1819, then a long interval 
to 1857 and 1858, then to 1864 and 1865, 1867 to 
1870, and 1871 to 1875, the last seven years 
having been peculiarly unfortunate. In Minnesota 
since its settlement, the years 1856-57 are marked 
as grasshopper years. It is probable that all these 


‘early swarms were more or less destructive in 


Kansas and the north-west country at the same 
time. They appeared in Texas in 1845 and 
1849, and Mr. Taylor, in an article on one 
of the Smithsonian reports, names the year 
1855 as a general grasshopper year over the whole 
western continent, including parts of Mexico 
and Central America. The years 1866 and 1867 
were marked locust years in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
adjacent territory; in 1867 they were also very 
destructive in Utah. In 1869, 1870, and 1872, 
and 1873 they again appeared, though the next 
locust year of importance was last season, when 
hundreds of homes were made desolate, farms were 
laid waste, and famine almost ensued. The 
damage inflicted upon Colorado, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and portions of Wyoming, Dakota, 
Missouri, and a few other states and territories, 
has been estimated at nearly 50,000,000 dollars 
for that season, when there was a fresh invasion 
from the Rocky Mountains, in addition to the 
hosts already present from the eggs laid in 1873. 
In 1875 they again appear over the same territory, 
the eggs deposited in 1874 hatching out by 
millions, notwithstanding the cold winter which 
seemed to encroach far into spring, and until the 
present time they have been ravaging the country 
much in the same manner as last year, though it 
has been hoped that early migration will yet give 
time for replanting and for bountiful crops. 
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THE NEW FRENCH LAW ON THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 


Tue National Assembly at Versailles has just 
voted a law which has raised passionate debates ; 
and rightly so, for it may have serious conse- 
quences for the future of France. It is the law 
establishing the higher education. 

When Napoleon I. reorganised the administra- 
tion of the whole of France, he applied to public 
education the same principles of bureaucratic cen- 
tralisation and of military discipline which he 
imposed upon every political and civil organisa- 
tion. Education in all its degrees—primary, 
secondary, and higher—was submitted to the 
sole direction and to the sovereign will of a 
“grand master of the University ”—a function which 
was soon blended with that of the Minister of 
Public Instruction. The higher education, which 
had besides gradually disappeared from the ancient 
University of Paris, no longér existed except in 
the Faculties of Law and Medicine. As to the 
Faculties of Letters and Sciences, they were of no 
importance from an educational point of view, 
and had scarcely any other function than that of 
holding examinations, for which, moreover, they 
were not required to afford preparation. Nothing, 
therefore, existed which i even a distant 
resemblance to the great Universities of Eng- 
land and Germany; the higher curriculum was 
not considered the natural and necessary crown 
of a well-ordered education; it had in no degree 
the liberty and the autonomy without which 
scientific life cannot be developed; hence it plays 
a very mediocre part in the intellectual life of 
France. The very name of University, diverted 
from its natural sense, ceased to be applied to 
establishments for the higher education, but was 
given under the strange title of University of 
France to the whole of the administration of 
Public Instruction. There was a university, as. . 
there was an army, a magistracy, and a police 
force. 

The development rather rhetorical and lite- 
rary than scientific in the France of the nine- 
teenth century, the brilliancy of certain courses 
of lectures at the Sorbonne and the College of 
France, of those of Burnouf, of Guizot, of Ville- 
main, of Cousin, long prevented the vices of this 
organisation from being felt. The first protests 
raised did not emanate from men solicitous for the 
dignity and progress of science, but, on the con- 
trary, from men hostile to scientific tendencies 
and to the modern spirit, who protested against 
State education because it was too much imbued 
with a secular colour and with free thought. The 
Catholics were the first to attack the university 
system and its monopoly of the higher education. 
After having struggled in vain during the reign 
of Louis Philippe, they took advantage of the Re- 
public of 1848 to obtain, in 1850, the “ freedom” 
of primary and also that of secondary education. 
During the second Empire they claimed the free- 
dom of the higher education without obtaining it. 
The third Republic has just given it to them. 

The new law grants to all French citizens the 
right of opening courses of higher education, pro- 
vided that only those pupils are admitted whose 
names are regularly entered. Associations may be 
formed with a view to higher education. Every 
free establishment of higher education which 
reckons three doctors among its professors may 
take the title of a Faculty; every establishment 
reckoning three organised Faculties may take the 
title of University. 

Such are the principal points in the new law, 
but we must add to these a restrictive clause 
which sadly diminishes their liberal tendency. 
All the free courses of lectures will be submitted 
to the jurisdiction of the Academical Councils, 
who may suspend them b ngage and even 
deprive the professors of the right of teaching for 
a time or for good. 

As to the diplomas which give access to liberal 
careers and public employments, they are to con- 
tinue to be conferred on the pupils of the State 
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by the State professors; but they will be conferred 
on the students of the free Universities by mixed 
asso- 
ciated with those of the State; and the latter will, 
at any rate, always have a preponderating voice in 
them. 

Although it is evidently the progress of clerical 
tendencies in France and their strength in the 
present Assembly which have brought about the 
triumph of this bill, these must not be regarded 
as the sole causes of the revolution in public 
education. There are besides two other causes: 
the first is the weakness and the deplorable organisa- 
tion of the higher education in France, a weak- 
ness which is almost irremediable in a country 
where no administrative traditions exist and where 
incessant political changes render impossible a re- 
form which would require long and persevering 
efforts in the same direction ; and, indeed, many 
enlightened minds, seeing this impotency of the 
State to reform itself, have hoped that free educa- 
tion would furnish it with a model to follow, and 
stimulate it by emulation to undertake the task of 
reformation. In the second place, the excess of 
centralisation from which France has suffered 
since the first Empire, and the hostility felt by all 
liberal minds against the State under the second 
Empire, has created a school of liberals after the 
American pattern, whose system consists in re- 
ducing the réle of the State toa minimum, to make 
it a simple administration of the army, the police, 
the telegraphs and the posts, and to trust for every- 
thing else to individual initiative. M. Laboulaye, 
who was the reporter to the bill on the higher edu- 
cation, and who cannot be suspected of clericalism, 
is the most eminent representative of that school of 
decentralisation @ outrance professed by liberals 
who take too little account of the historical con- 
ditions of the development of European states. 

In fact, although the clericals may not have 
worked alone for the success of the law, they 
will be alone in profiting by it; and there is 
every reason to fear that the practical consequences 
of this new freedom will be injurious. 

The clericals only will profit by the law, partly 
in consequence of the effect of the clause which 
renders the courses of higher education subject 
to the Academical Councils, 7.e., to assemblies 
actuated by a narrow and reactionary spirit, 
wherein the representatives of the educating 
bodies are in a minority, and are neutralised by 
those of the clergy, the army, and the magistracy. 
They alone will profit by it, especially, because they 
alone have ready-made cadres, as well as consider- 
able funds, and because they alone have an interest 
in doing so. All really enlightened men in 
France think that the higher education should 
have an essentially national character; should ad- 
dress itself to the élite of the rising generation, 
without regard to religious or political party ; 
should have science alone for its object; and 
should serve no doctrine, no church, nor ex- 
clusive sect. If so, the higher education must 
necessarily be re-attached to the State, and sup- 

rted by the State, whilst enjoying withal the 

roadest autonomy; such are the ideas which 
have been maintained in letters addressed to the 
Temps and the Journal des Débats by two of the 
most eminent professors of the College of France, 
M. Bréaland M. Renan. They would not provide 
for the formation of free universities, because the 
sums necessary to their foundation could only be 
collected by appealing to political or religious 
passions, by creating establishments conceived in 
@ narrow and sectarian spirit, which could only be 
injurious to the development of the scientific 
spirit. 

It is only the free .Catholic universities 
which will be in a position to compete with the 
State universities, where the lay mind will still 
preponderate. The result of this will be the sepa- 
ration of the French youth into two profoundly 
divided categories: the clericals on one side, 
and the anti-clericals on the other. The freedom 
of secondary education has already brought about 





a serious divergence between the pupils of the 
ecclesiastical establishments and those of the State 
Lycées, but men were at least united in the 
schools of Law and Medicine, and learned to know 
and to esteem each other reciprocally; hencefor- 
ward they will remain separate till the end of the 
chapter, and ever more and more, form two diffe- 
rent Frances, different in education, in ideas, in 
desires, and the unity of the national spirit will 
be seriously undermined. 

The consequences of the new law in respect of 
the course of study will be no less vexatious. The 
Catholic universities will have much difficulty in 
getting together a sufficiently distinguished staff 
of professors ; and, besides, they will not care to 
do so. ‘The pure interests of science are not those 
which affect the clericals. Their aim is before all 
things to open liberal careers to the greatest pos- 
sible number of their devoted adherents. It is 
known with what great zeal and great success 
they prepare the candidates at St. Cyr and at the 
Polytechnic School, with a view to their occupy- 
ing the highest ranks inthe army. They will now 
direct their efforts towards the magistracy and the 

rofession of medicine. The principal point will 
be to bring up the greatest possible number of their 
pupils to the examinations. The higher education 
will more and more become, not the disinterested 
study of science, but the preparation for examina- 
tions ; and the competition between the free estab- 
lishments and those of the State will consist not 
in forming the most highly educated men, but in 
fabricating the largest number of licentiates, asso- 
ciates, and doctors. The creation of mixed juries 
is on this account particularly to be deplored. In 
Belgium, where they have been at work for a long 
time, and where the State professors are always 
associated in the examinations with an equal 
number of professors of the two free univer- 
sities, this system has, on the showing of all 
impartial men, brought about a continual de- 
cline in the standard of study. In fact the 
professors of the rival universities, united in a 
jury, vie witheach otherin indulgencetowards their 
reciprogal candidates ; they accept those of their 
rivals in order that the latter may accept their own. 
Furthermore, in order to exclude all suspicion of 
partiality in the examinations, very minute and 
detailed programmes have to be drawn up, and 
the studies, instead of being directed with breadth 
and independence, become the preparation of a 
sort of catechism in which science is divided into 
questions and answers. 

It was on this point in the bill, the conferring 
of degrees, that the debate in the Versailles 
Assembly waxed warmest ; the whole Left fought 
energetically for the right of the State alone to 
confer diplomas. M. Ferry, in a speech well 
supported with facts, showed that England, after 
having long done without the control of the State 
in regard to the medical and legal professions, is 
now about to require examinations and diplomas 
from those intended for these careers. M. Picard 
rightly said that the diploma involved either 
State control or nothing; that the exercise of the 
liberal professions might be rendered entirely free 
and unembarrassed by any condition, as in 
America; but that if the diplomas were main- 
tained, the State should reserve to itself the con- 
ferring of them. The clericals took a different 
view of the case; they wanted the right of 
giving diplomas in their own universities because 
they saw in this the only means of attracting 

upils by the bait of success on easier terms. 

he Minister of Public Instruction, M. Wallon, 
procured the adoption of the bastard system 
of mixed juries, which partially satisfies the 
Catholics while appearing to protect the rights 
of the State. I think, then, that the most proba- 
ble effect of the new law will be the increase of 
intestine debates and of party struggles in France, 
and a lowering of the level of study. At the 
same time I would not unreasonably give way to 
discouragement, but try to see what advantages 
may also accrue from this law. 





We may hope that all the friends of State 
education will now come to understand its faults 
and its inherent inadequacy; and be led more 
lainly to perceive the means of remedying these. 

hese means consist in bringing into existence 
educational liberty in the very bosom of the State 
establishments, that is to say, in destroying aca- 
demical centralisation, by creating in France seven 
or eight universities independent of the State yet 
supported by it, living a life of their own, govern- 
ing and recruiting themselves, and in which any 
person who has taken the necessary degrees may, 
at his own proper risk and peril, open as privat 
docent free courses of lectures in competition with 
those of the official professors. These universities 
would not award the diplomas which give access 
to the liberal professions. They would give 
a. scientific degrees. As to the professional 
iplomas, the State would award them by means 
of examining juries named by itself, and chosen, 
not among university professors, but among the 
most learned representatives of different profes- 
sions—magistrates, physicians, &c. All the free and 
official universities would thus find themselves on 
a footing of real equality, could compete seriously 
with each other on scientific ground, and the 
State would preserve its independent control. 
Furthermore, the liberty which masters and 
pupils would alike enjoy in the State universi- 
ties, as well as the pecuniary resources secured to 
them by their official character, would give them 
so great a superiority over the others, that before 
long they alone would be in a flourishing and 
active condition. 

Is the realisation of such a plan of reform pos- 
sible? M. Renan seemed to think so in a letter 
addressed to the Débats on July 10. I hope so 
for my own part; but I do not conceal from my- 
self that, in a country so harassed by revolutions 
as France, any reform requiring time and con- 
tinuity of development is difficult. How can we 
be sure of finding two Ministers, two Assemblies, 
having the same views, the same wishes? And 
yet such a reform requires long years of work and 
perseverance. The misfortune of France in the 
present day is that all political parties, instead of 
trying to ameliorate and reform the State, only 
seek to plunder it for their own benefit, in the 
fear that, after having strengthened it, it will fall 
into the hands of their adversaries, The political 
instability to which France has been condemned 
for a long time past, and will be condemned for a 
long time to come, gives over to party passion the 
solution of every question, and renders all serious 
reform, if not impossible, at least extremely diffi- 
cult. G,. Monon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY AND DR. WHITLEY 
STOKES. 
The College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. : 
July 10, 1875. 

Professor Atkinson has not been precise in his 
reference to Leabhar na h-Uidhri, unless the 
Academy edition differ more from the MS. than 
even Dr. Stokes asserts. The sentence, ‘ ni prain- 
digiubsa ocus ni ib ni conerbara frim ol se mo 
mathair ocus mathair” begins on line 30, not 31, 
and, as should be added, for the lines are not 
even, in column 2 of p. 22. 

I have written, however, not to correct the 
place of the quotation, but to draw attention to 
two lines which contain the verb in question, and 
which have hitherto received no explanation but 
that of a note on p. 3 of the Senchus mér (Hib. 
Leg. et Inst. Ant. 1865) : “ These words, like some 
charms of the middle ages, appear to have no 
meaning.” 

St. Patrick had been given a poisoned cup to 
drink, and by saying these words over it took 
away the venom :— 

‘*Tubu fis fri ibu, fis ibu anfis 
Fris bru uatha, ibu lithu, Christi Jesu.” 


As a starting-point for explanation, which is 
surely possible, I venture to suggest that the 
meaning may be— 
“T shall got knowledge by drinking, knowledge which 
was ignorance, 
From the brim from them, I drink the draught, 
Christ Jesu!” 


The text of the Senchus mér shows, perhaps, 
sufficient neglect of orthography to justify the 
assumption that Jubu is a writing of the modern 
gheobhfadh, “ I shall find, or get.” The word as I 
have heard it pronounced in speaking might accu- 
rately be written down from ear twbhu. The first 
tbu I take to be a present participle. The second, 
@ writing, accurate as regards sound, punning as 
regards form, of a budh, “which was.” Anjis is 
obviously a negative form of jis as the modern 
anmaith, “ evil,” is of matth, “good.” The next 
three words are obscure. It is, perhaps, too bold to 
suggest that watha is an error of transcription for 
cuacha, genitive of cuach, “ cup.” Lhave not seen 
the MS., but an aspirated c might come to be 
transcribed ¢. “ From the brim of the cup” would 
be good sense. The third ¢bw I take to be a first 
person present active. Zitiu may answer to its 
representative Litheadh in O’Reilly’s Dictionary. 
I have not met with the word elsewhere. 

The pun on tbu in these verses is characteristic 
of Irish potent sayings. Another Gaedhilic spell 
against poison, which might, I think, also be 
translated, is given in Cockayne, Leechdoms, vol. 
ii, p. 113 (R. B. M. Ae. Scr.). This rings changes 
on the words netmh, “poison,” and neamh, “heaven.” 
I have, however, already said enough to bring the 
unexplained verses of the Commentary to the 
notice of Dr. Stokes and Professor Atkinson. 

NorMAN Moore. 








CHRISTIAN NAMES OF THE PURITANS. 


There are few things more deeply impressed upon 
the popular mind than the notion that the Puri- 
tans of the seventeenth century bore strange and 
uncouth sounding Christian names, some gathered 
from the pages of the Old Testament, others the 
work of their own imaginations. I cannot tell 
who it was that first directed attention to this 
supposed fact, but we find that it was made a 
subject of laughter by the playwrights almost 
immediately after the Restoration. hen it first 
found its way into what is called history I do 
not know; but it is from Hume, I believe, that 
most of us have got our notions on the subject— 
not ~— at first hand, but often through the 
pages of Sir Walter Scott and the novelists who 





have followed in his track. Hume says that “it 
was usual for the pretended saints at that time to 
change their names from Henry, Edward, An- 
thony, William, which they regarded as hea- 
thenish, into others more sanctified and godly. 
Even the New Testament names—James, An- 
drew, John, Peter—were not held in such regard 
as those which were borrowed from the Old Tes- 
tament-—Hezekiah, Habakkuk, Joshua, Zerobabel. 
Sometimes a whole godly sentence was adopted 
as a name” (Hist. vii. 321, ed. 1791). He then 
goes on to give the names of a Sussex jury of 
“ about that time ” which he quotes from Broome’s 
Travels in England, p. 279. I shall not reprint 
it here, as it bears evidence on its face of being 
either a jest or a remarkably stupid forgery. 

My attention has been directed for many years 
past to the people, oo and things connected 
with our great civil war, and I have long be- 
lieved that this assertion of the makers of his- 
tory-books and novels was almost entirely with- 
out foundation. Some groundwork of truth 
of course it has had, like nearly every other 
fable by which mankind has been misled. Adoni- 
ram Byfield, the chaplain of Sir Henry Cholmely’s 
regiment in 1642; the learned Lazarus Seaman, 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge ; Obadiah Sedg- 
wick, the minister of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden ; 
and poor Praise God Barbone, the Fleet Street 
leather merchant, certainly did possess strange and 
to English ears most unmusical names. These 
were not, however, the types of a large class of 
monstrosities, but singularities in the seventeenth 
century, as they would have been in the nineteenth. 
A private opinion on such a matter, if ——- 4 
by evidence, ought to go for nothing. have, 
therefore, analysed the following catalogues of 
names. The figures at the top of the columns 
show the number of persons whose Christian 
names are given in each list (leaving out the 
second entry of the few whose names are given 
twice over); there are 3,207 names in all. To 
compare with these I have taken the like number 
of names from the North Lincolnshire Poll Book 
of 1852, beginning with the first page and taking 
the names of the voters in order. It seemed to 
me that a poll-book, inasmuch as it contains the 
names in full and the persons who bear them are 
taken from all classes of society, forms a better 
basis of comparison than’a professional list or the 
catalogue of the members of a learned society. 

I have left out of the table common Old Testa- 
ment names—such as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
—and have inserted non-scriptural names which 
may be presumed to have been given from a reli- 
gious motive. Surnames given as Christian 
names are not noticed. The result arrived at is 
that in 3,207 names the era of the great rebellion 
furnished seventy-six which are obnoxious to the 
charge of Puritanism, and that in our own time 
the same number yields fifty-five. If, however, 
the names Nathaniel and Nathan—which in a 
classification of this sort must count as one—be 
left out, the Puritans have but the advantage of 
one over ourselves. Nathaniel is not a very un- 
common name at the present, and for a purpose 
of this kind may fairly be left out of count on 
both sides. It will be conceded, I think, that 
Hezekiah, Habakkuk, Joshua, and Zerubabel can- 
not have been very common. Of three of them 
these seventeenth century lists do not furnish a 
single specimen, and there is but one solitary 
Joshua. 

The seventeenth century documents used are :— 

I. “The List of the Army raised under the 
Command of His Excellency Robert, Earl of 


Essex and Ewe. . . . . . London, Printed for 
John Partridge, 1642. 4to.” There is a copy in 
the British Museum. 

II. The petition of “ the well affected in the 


county of Kent,” that “the Tryal of Charles 
Stewart King, &c., may be vigourously prosecuted.” 
It was printed at length by Hearne in the notes to 
the Liber Niger Scaccaru, vol. ii. pp. 694-713. 
The date is settled by a memoran in the 





Journals of the House of Commons, which shows 
that it was presented December 28, 1648, vol. vi. 
103, col. 1. 

ILI. “The Declaration and unanimous Resolu- 
tion of Colonel Whaley and all the Officers and 
Souldiers of his Regiment, now present with their 
cullors. With a particular list of all their Names 
that signed it, on Munday the 14 of this instant 
May 1649, . . . . . London, Printed by John 
Clowes, and are to be sold neer the Royall Ex- 
change, and in Popes-head-alley, 1648” (a mis- 
— for 1649), 4to. There is a copy in ‘he 

itish Museum. 

_IV. The members of the Parliament of 1653, as 
given in “A Catalogue of the Names of all such who 
were summon’d to any Parliament or Reputed 
Parliament from the year 1640...... London, 
printed for Robert Pawley, and are to be sold at 
a Shop at the Bible in Chancery Lane,” 1661. 

vo. 

V. “The humble Remonstrance of the Com- 
mission Officers and private Soldiers of Maj.- 
General Goff’s Regiment (so-called) of Foot. 
Presented to His Excellency the Lord Fleetwood, 
and the Council of Officers of the Army at Wal- 
lingford House on April 26, 1659. London, 
Printed in the year 1659.” 4to. There is a copy 
in the British Museum. 
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Nathaniel, Nathan 
Noah . . e 
Obadiah ° 
Praise-God . ° 1 
Ruben . . ° 1 
Samson . . ° 1 
Saul 
Seth ‘ 
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Theophilus . ° 2 1 
Titus ° 
Tobias . e ° 1 
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Total of Prritan names 76 
Epwarp PEAcock. 





* Sir Faithfull Fortescue. Query. Is not this a surname 
used as a Christian name? 
¢t Probably a misprint for Jesse. 
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JOHN MANSEL’S PLURALITIES. 
4 St. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge : July 17, 1875. 

In the AcapEmy of to-day’s date, the reviewer 
of Mr. Furley’s History of the Weald of Kent 
—_ (p. 55) of John Mansel as the holder of 
700 livings. 

This statement has been so often repeated that 
it is high time it should be contradicted, or it will 
obtain the notoriety of 8S. Eloy’s sermon, Bishop 
Meinwere’s mules, or the famous “ unum missale ” 
(Maitland’s Dark Ages, pp. 41, 104, 125). 

The story of the 700 livings has arisen solely 
from a blunder over a passage of Matthew Paris, 
p. 859 (ed. Wats. 1640), which is as follows :— 

“Johannes Mansel . . in tantum ditatus est 
reditibus, ut septingentis de novo sibi accumulatis, ad 
quatuor milia marcarum totalis ejus reditus annuus 
aestimabatur.” 

I have no wish to defend John Mansel’s cha- 
racter ; of his enormous income the above passage 
and others (e.g. the Melrose Chronicle, p. 239) 
give ample evidence. But to suppose that in the 
thirteenth century it was possible for any one clerk 
to hold 700 livings is so monstrous an absurdity 
that it is well that an effort should be made to 








prevent its repetition. H. R. Luarp. 
SCIENCE, 
Insectivorous Plants. By Charles Darwin, 


M.A. F.B.S. 
1875.) 


At naturalists will welcome Mr. Darwin’s 
new work on this subject. It is needless to 
say that his observations have been made 
with that accuracy and patience which so 
eminently characterises all that he does: 
and it is pleasant to notice that in the pre- 
sent work he has been ably assisted by two 
of his sons, George and Francis Darwin. 

The insectivorous habits of certain plants 
appear to have been first observed by our 
countryman Ellis, in the case of Dionaea, as 
long ago as the year 1768; and somewhat 
later, in 1779-80, those of Drosera were 
independently described by Roth and Gar 
dom. From that time until recently, little 
was added to our knowledge of the subject. 
Indeed, the facts recorded were almost 
ignored,'and even as lately as 1855 Trecul 
boldly asserted that they were not true. 
The observations of the earlier enquirers, 
however, have not only been confirmed, but 
several additions have been made to the list 
of insectivorous species. 

The modes by which insectivorous plants 
capture their prey are very different. In 
Drosera small insects are caught by a sticky 
secretion ; in Utricularia they are enticed 
into a trap with a spring-door ; in Genlisia 
they creep, in search of shelter or moisture, 
into a narrow tube lined with stiff hairs 
pointing inwards, so that retreat is im- 
possible ; in Sarracenia drink is their ruin, 
and they fall into a pit of destruction, the 
walls of which they are unable to climb ; in 
Dionaea the leaves are in two halves, each 
with certain filaments so sensitive that when 
they are touched the two valves close like a 
rat-trap. 

The sensitiveness of Drosera is very re- 
markable. Mr. Darwin placed a bit of 
blotting paper, weighing ;1, of a grain, so 
as to rest on three glands. Each gland, 
therefore, had only to support s55 of a 
grain : and yet all the three tentacles slowly 
curved inwards. Again, he took two pieces 
of a woman’s hair, one being +}8, of an 


(London: John Murray, 








inch in length, and weighing ,;,; of a 
grain, and the other -% of an inch in 
length, and weighing a trifle more. These 
he placed on two glands, on opposite sides 
of the same leaf, and in an hour and ten 
minutes these two tentacles were inflected 
half way towards the centre, while all the 
other tentacles of the same leaf remained 
motionless. The smallest particle which he 
found to have any effect weighed only 7, 
of a grain; and it is indeed wonderful that 
@ pressure so infinitesimal should have been 
able to produce such a result. For we must 
remember that in order to induce the move- 
ment of the tentacles, the pressure must 
produce some change in the cells of the 
glands, exciting them to transmit a motor 
impulse throughout the whole length of the 
stalk, which consists of about twenty cells. 

But if the sensitiveness of these plants to 
a touch is remarkable, still more marvellous 
is their susceptibility to chemical action. 
A dose of ,,.,, of a grain, of carbonate of 
ammonia, given to a single gland, suffices 
to produce a well-marked effect. A minute 
drop, containing ;,",, of a grain of phosphate 
of ammonia, if held for a few seconds in 
contact with the gland, causes it to be in- 
flected, and if a leaf is left immersed for a 
few hours in a solution so weak that each 
gland could only absorb 5,5) ;j) of a grain, 
even this is enough to excite tentacles into 
movement, Mr. Darwin truly observes that 
these are perhaps the most remarkable facts 
recorded in his present work. Although, as 
he himself points out, there is nothing incre- 
dible in them—since, in fact, every time we 
perceive an odour, we have evidence that 
much smaller particles act upon our senses 
—-still, the specialised nature and perfection 
of the sensitiveness of Drosera is the more 
astonishing, as it possesses no nerves, nor, 
as would appear from the chemical tests 
applied by Mr. Darwin, any diffused matter 
analogous to nerve-tissue. 

The specialised nature of the sensitive- 
ness possessed by Drosera and Dionaea, and 
by certain other plants, well deserves atten- 
tion. A gland of Drosera (says Mr. Darwin) 
“may be forcibly hit once, twice, or even thrice, 
without any effect being produced, whilst the con- 
tinued pressure of an extremely minute particle ex- 
cites movement. On the other hand, a particle 
many times heavier may be gently laid on one of 
the filaments of Dionaea with no effect; but if 
touched only once by the slow movement of a 
delicate hair, the lobes close; and this difference 
in the nature of the sensitiveness of these two 
plants stands in manifest adaptation to their 
manner of capturing insects.” 





His remarks also on the action of rain 
and wind are very interesting. 


“In the case of Dionaea muscipula drops of 
water, it appears, or a thin broken stream, falling 
from a height on the filaments, did not cause the 
blades to close; though these filaments were 
afterwards proved to be highly sensitive. No 
doubt, as in the case of Drosera, the plant is indif- 
ferent to the heaviest shower of rain. Drops of 
a solution of half an ounce of sugar to a fluid 
ounce of water were repeatedly allowed to fall 
from a height on the filaments, but produced no 
effect, unless they adhered to them. Again, I 
blew many times through a fine pointed tube 
with my utmost force against the filaments with- 
out any effect; such blowing being received with 
as much indifference as no doubt isa heavy gale 





of wind. We thus see that the sensitiveness{of 
the filaments is of a specialised nature, being re- 
lated to a momen touch rather than to pro- 
longed pressure ; and the touch must not be 
fluids, such as air or water, but from some solid 
object.” 

As regards the means by which the move- 
ments are effected, Mr. Darwin expresses his 
opinion that in Drosera, 

“on the whole, the belief that the walls of cer- 
tain cells contract, some of their contained fluid 
being at the same time forced outwards, perhaps 
accords best with the observed facts. If this view 
is rejected, the next most probable one is that the 
fluid contents of the cells shrink, owing to a 
change in their molecular state, with the conse- 
quent closing in of the walls. Anyhow, the move- 
ment can hardly be attributed to the elasticity of 
the walls, together with a previous state of tension,’ 

The quantity of insects destroyed by these 
plants must really be very great. Each leaf 
of a Drosera is capable of catching and eat- 
ing many insects. Those of Dionaea are not 
quite so voracious. Mrs. Treat, who has 
made many valuable observations on these 
plants, informs Mr. Darwin that she has 
known several leaves which caught three 
insects each; most of them, however, were 
not able to digest the third, but perished 
in the attempt. Five, however, managed 
three meals, but died of indigestion over a 
fourth. In addition to Drosera and Dionaea, 
Mr. Darwin describes several other insecti- 
vorous plants, especially Aldrovanda, Droso- 
phyllum, Roridula, Byblis, Pinguicula, Utri- 
cularia, and Genlisia. In Utricularia, most 
species of which are water plants, there are 
minute bladders, which constitute regular 
traps, having a hanging door, which readily 
admits the entrance of minute insects and 
other aquatic animalcules, but effectually 
prevents their egress. But although most 
of the species of Utricularia are aquatic, one 
species, Utricularia montana, from the tro- 
pical parts of South America, is said to be 
epiphytic. Nevertheless, its roots are also 
provided with bladders, which contain water, 
and appear to capture numerous minute 
animalcules. 

Mr. Darwin says that “ what tempts ani- 
mals of such diverse kinds ,to enter the 
cavity beneath the bowed antennae, and 
then force their way through the little slit- 
like orifice between the valve and collar into 
the bladders filled with water, I cannot con- 
jecture.” May I venture to suggest that 
when the earth is dry, little animalcules 
will be attracted to these reservoirs of 
water, just as, in the plains of South Africa, 
large game will travel miles to ponds, in 
order to quench their thirst ? 

Utricularia, however, though no doubt it 
derives an advantage from the decay of the 
animals which it has captured, cannot be 
said to digest them. Drosera, as we have 
seen, when it has captured an insect, secretes 
an acid fluid which acts upon the animal 
tissues. Utricularia exerts no such influ- 
ence, but simply benefits by the ordinary pro- 
cess of decay. 

Another point of great interest, which has 
been brought into prominence by Mr. Dar- 
win’s researches, has been the extraordinary 
similarity which exists between the digestive 
processes of animals, and the manner in 
which Drosera absorbs nutriment from its 
victims. 
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Extraordinary as these insectivorous 
plants may at first sight appear to us, we 
must remember that ordinary plants of the 
higher classes habituallyderive their nourish- 
ment, to a great extent, from decaying ani- 
mal and vegetable matter. Others, such 
as the mistletoe, are nourished by the 
juices of living plants. Between these and 
Drosera, which kills and devours insects, 
there is no doubt a great gulf; but it is to 
a certain extent bridged over by the case of 
Utricularia, which, as Mr. Darwin has 
shown, does not truly digest, but merely 
absorbs the products of the decay of ani- 
mals which it captures. As regards the 
gradual process by which ordinary plants 
may have acquired insectivorous habits, Mr. 
Darwin points out that, 

“As there exist several plants the glands of 
which cannot, as far as is known, digest animal 
matter, yet can absorb salts of ammonia and 
animal fluids, it is probable that this latter power 
forms the first stage towards that of digestion. 
It might however happen, under certain con- 
ditions, that a plant, after having acquired the 
power of digestion, should degenerate into one 
capable only of absorbing animal matter in solu- 
tion, or in a state of decay, or the final product 
of decay—namely, the salts of ammonia. It 
would appear that this has actually occurred to a 
partial extent with the leaves of Aldrovanda, the 
outer parts of which possess absorbent organs, but 
no glands fitted for the secretion of any digestive 
fluid, these being confined to the inner parts.” 

On this point, therefore, Mr. Darwin in 
the main agrees with Dr. Hooker; who, in 
his interesting address to the British Asso- 
ciation at Belfast, said :— 

“The absolute difference between plants which 
absorb and nourish themselves by the products of 
decomposition of plant-structures, and those which 
make a similar use of animal structures, is not 
very great. We may imagine that plants acci- 
dentally permitted the accumulation of insects in 
some parts of their structure, and the practice 
became developed because it was found to be 
useful.” 

Both Dr. Hooker and Mr. Darwin agree 
im arriving from the interesting facts, to a 
few of which allusion has been made, at 
this conclusion—that although, to use Dr. 
Hooker’s words, 

“the processes of plant-nutrition are in general 
extremely different from those of animal nutri- 
tion, and involve very simple compounds, yet the 
rotoplasm of plants is not absolutely prohibited 
om availing itself of food such as that by which 
the rotoplasm of animals is nourished; under 
which point of view these phenomena of car- 
nivorous plants will find their place, as one more 
link in the continuity of Nature.” 


Eten Luspock. 








Ancient Greek Inscriptions of the British 
Museum. Edited by C. T. Newton, 
Keeper of the Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. Part’ I, Attika. Edited by the 
Rev. E. L. Hicks, M.A. (Oxford: Printed 
by order of the Trustees at the Clarendon 
Press, 1874.) 


(Second Notice.) 


In our first article we dealt with the general 
character of Mr. Hicks’s work in this im- 
portant volume. Its contents also demand 
a somewhat extended notice, though they 
cannot be adequately described in an article 
of the length suitable to this journal. We 





must content ourselves with referring to what 
is most important; but the whole deserves 
careful reading, and will, if we mistake not, 
suggest several new lines of study to the 
rising generation of English scholars. The 
command of authorities, German, French, 
and Greek, as well as English, that Mr. 
Hicks exhibits is very satisfactory and in- 
spiriting. Of the eight chapters into which 
the material is divided, the first, second, and 
fourth are the fullest of interest. The first 
consists of decrees of the city and people 
and Senate of Athens, and of several Attic 
demes. Of these we may make special 
reference to no. 2 on the re-organisation (?) 
of the Eleusinia, which Mr. Hicks on palaeo- 
graphical grounds dates as not later than 
4.50 B.c., some five years earlier than Sauppe 
has placed it ; and to no. 6, which he says is 
probably supplementary to the decree passed 
on the recommendation of Alcibiades in 425 
B.C., doubling the tribute of the subject- 
allies. The reality of this proceeding was 
discredited by Grote (vol. iv. p. 149 note), 
but is now generally accepted, and is 
treated by Mr. Hicks as an acknowledged 
fact. There is, however, still some room 
to doubt the statement as an exact one 
if couched in the direct form — Alci- 
biades in 425 doubled the tribute of the 
subject-allies. Our authorities here are 
Andocides de Pace § 9, Pseudo-Andocides 
in Alcibiadem § 11, and Aeschines de falsa 
Legatione § 186, and the fragments of the lists 
themselves which may be found in Kirchoff, 
nos. 37 (the rake opou of the year 425) and 
226-272, and in a useful table pp. 426-434. 
Now Andocides and Aeschines merely say that 
the-tribute during the Peloponnesian War was 
more than 1,200 talents, while we know that 
in the time of Pericles it was about 600. 
Pseudo-Andocides alone refers the increase 
directly to Alcibiades, but his statement is in 
onerespect decidedly incorrect, for he says that 
he about doubled the contributions of each of 
the allies. Now the tribute lists show this 
not to be true, for in'twenty-two known cases 
it remained exactly the same, and in six the 
assessment of B.c. 425 was actually less than 
that of Aristides. Unfortunately the lacunae 
are too many to enable us to calculate exactly, 
but counting only cases where the figures for 
both years are preserved, the tribute of the 
year 425 is just about half as large again as 
that of the preceding assessment, not double. 
One portion of it, the island-tribute, is in- 
deed rather more than double, and here the 
lacunae are less numerous. But then it 
must be remembered this makes the propor- 
tion for the other cases considerably lower. 
While, therefore, we may believe that the 
tribute was raised during the war to a maxi- 
mum of 1,200 talents, it is certainly not 
proved that it was done at one blow. A 
great increase no doubt took place in B.c. 
425, and perhaps at the instigation of Alci- 
biades. If so it will have been almost his 
first act in public life, and one of very cha- 
racteristic and scarcely honourable audacity. 

Returning to the volume before us, we 
may draw attention to the fragments of a 
decree establishing democracy at Erythrae 
in Ionia (before 450 B:c.), and of treaties 
between Athens and Hestiaea in Euboea 
(shortly after 445),and Athens and Rhegium 
(in 433), as historically interesting. 





Chapter II., on Finance, contains some re- 
markable documents from the Acropolis, 
illustrating the speech of Pericles on this 
subject in a striking manner (Thucyd. ii. 13). 
Such are the accounts of disbursements for 
the years 418-415 and 412, chiefly from 
the Opisthodomos, or chamber behind the 
Parthenon, the great treasury where the 
tribute of the Athenian confederacy was 
stored. In the first of these, no. 23, occurs 
the entry of 300 talents for the army in 
Sicily, according to Béckh’s excellent resto- 
ration, doubtless the sum sent out for the 
support of the force of Nicias in the spring 
of 414 (cep. Thue. vi. 74, 93, and 94). In the 
latter Mr. Hicks inclines to trace “ pay- 
ments made on account of the troops engaged 
in blockading and reducing the. revolted 
cities, such as Klazomenae and Chios” (Thuc. 
viii, 23, 24). Two others of these documents 
are lists of the sacred treasures of the 
Proneos, or vestibule at the eastern entrance 
of the Parthenon, consisting almost entirely 
of silver cups and bowls, of lamps and 
crowns. ‘Two more represent the contents 
of the Hekatompedos or cella, which em- 
braced a rather larger variety of articles, 
and generally of gold. The four between 
them cover more than half the period of the 
great war, B.c. 426-411 inclusive, and are 
good specimens of such documents, which 
are found in an almost continuous series 
from the dedication of the temple to the fall 
of Athens (438-404). The British Museum 
possesses no list of the treasures of the third 
or inmost division, the adytum or Parthenon 
proper, in which the gold and ivory statue 
was enshrined, of a date earlier than the 
last-mentioned event. In those that exist 
elsewhere it may be remarked there is no 
mention of the statue itself or of the silver- 
footed chair of Xerxes. The Museum has, 
however, one curious document belonging to 
this subject, of the time probably of the 
anarchy which succeeded (no. 32). Mr. Hicks 
has the credit of being the first to edit 
this remarkable fragment (Hermes, vol. iv.), 
which seems to be not only an inventory of 
the various sacred treasuries before this time 
kept distinct, but also an account of disburse- 
ments made to officials called Apodektae, 
who must have succeeded for the time to 
the functions of the Hellenotamiae or con- 
trollers of the treasury of the confederation. 
While on the subject of temple treasures 
‘we must refer to the inventory of Ar- 
temis Brauronia—marmor in re _ vesti- 
aria classicum— which contained a most won- 
derful repertory of women’s clothes dedi- 
cated to that goddess by the maidens and 
matrons of Athens between the years 
350-335 (no. 34). Mr. Hicks shows clearly 
that many of them were in actual rags, and 
makes some suggestive remarks on the cir- 
cumstances under which they were probably 
placed there. 

The commentary on no. 35, by Mr. 
Newton, deserves special attention. It con- 
tains a very lucid dissertation on the Erech- 
theum and its divisions into the various 
compartments of the temples of Athena 
Polias and Pandrosos, and on the position 
of the ancient wooden statue, the sacred 
olive-tree, and the salt-spring, which made 
this building the true centre of Athenian 
religion, though excelled by the Parthe- 
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non, much as St. John Lateran is by St. 
Peter’s. Mr. Newton agrees with my father 
in placing the tomb of Cecrops in the bean- 
tifal southern portico supported by female 
figures (képat, kayngdpor), and in identifying 
the Pandroseium (which contained the olive) 
with the central chamber, and not with the 
narrow western compartment, which seems 
to have been a corridor between the southern 
and northern porticoes (Athens and Attica, 
chap. xvii.). He tells us that Tetaz’ presumed 
discovery of the salt-spring has been care- 
fully examined by Bétticher, and proved to 
be merely a modern hole in the pavement. 
The discussion of these points is very satis- 
factory, and is illustrated by three pages of 
lithographed plates, containing ground plan, 
elevations, sections and details, which amount 
to a complete restoration of the whole. The 
inscription itself is as important for ancient 
architecture as that of the Brauronian trea- 
sury for dress. It is a report upon the pro- 
gress of the works, which for some unknown 
reasons were still unfinished in the year 409, 
and is divided into two parts—a list of in- 
complete work, and of stones prepared for 
the work but not in position. The many 
difficult special terms are admirably dealt 
with by Mr. Newton, as might be expected 
from his previous work on the Mausoleum. 

The fourth chapter is important for the 
later history of Athens, when the training of 
the Ephebi seems to have become the chief 
object of popular attention. In Chapter VI. 
the votive tablets dedicated to Zeus ixioroc 
are noticeable both in themselves and in their 
provenance. They represent portions of the 
human body dedicated to this god, who was 
considered to have healed them, hung up 
before his shrine like those we see at present 
in many continental churches. The name 
and worship of this god, also called @edc 
iioroc, is itself a.noticeable fact in the his- 
tory of religion: cp. the facts collected by 
Friedlaender, Sittengesch. iii. p. 487. The 
place of his worship is that remarkable 
hill which earlier writers assume to have 
been the Pnyx, but which Kiepert and 
Curtius, following Ulrichs and Welcker, as- 
sure us is the Pelasgicum. It is hardly rea- 
sonable to wish in such a matter, but we 
cannot refrain from hoping that the Pnyx 
and its bema may be restored again to our 
belief. Mr. Hicks expresses no opinion, 
but points out that after the Pnyx ceased 
to be used for assemblies it might very well 
have become the centre of such a worship 
on the occasion, say, of a pious dream or a 
wonderful cure. Nor, indeed, is it impos- 
sible that the hill may have been all along 
dedicated to Zeus. 

We may here call attention to Mr. Hicks’s 
remark that “no private association was 
ever formed by the Greeks for whatever 
purpose without the accompaniment of a 
common worship” (p. 41), which is as 
striking as it is undoubtedly true. Whether 
it was a dramatic company or a corporation 
of merchants, a burial-club or a literary 
society, it was cemented in this way by 
being placed under the patronage of some 
deity, just as the medieval guilds looked up 
to some protecting saint It is easier to see 
the loss which modern society has sustained 
by the absence of this element, than to sug- 
gest an effectual method for its restoration. , 





We have little space for observations on 
linguistic and grammatical points, though 
there are many which call for attention. Mr. 
Hicks gives us quite a new idea of the 
minuteness with which the palaeography of 
the last part of the fifth century B.c. has been 
investigated, so as by itself to supply argu- 
ments for determining the date of an in- 
scription within sometimes two or three 
years. We cannot help thinking that this 
observation might be extended further with 
almost equal success; it is specially to be 
desired in relation to inscriptions just before 
and after the Christian era. 

We may notice the following remark- 
able forms of words: ow for cwow (p. 2); 
a’riim, tio and rapian, the latter being 
regular in the treasure-lists (pp. 6 and 13), 
written like the locatives ’A@jrnot, ’Odvpri- 
aot, without an iota subscript; Aevxeia= 
Lat. Lucia (p. 147), ep. Aovxevog Swrnpeixou 
’Egécewoc, Boeckh II. 3345 from Smyrna; 
6Beddg = dBordc, and regularly jypuwPéduor, 
dw edia (p. 136). Mr. Hicks tells us the 
words are the same, but does not inform us 
whether he believes Aristotle’s explanation 
that six copper nails went to a handfal 
(dpaxpy). Of peculiar uses of the aspirate 
these inscriptions afford us some good in- 
stances. That the old Attic H was written 
not only at the beginning, but sometimes in 
the middle, of words is shown by the form 
TPIHEMIKOTYAION (p. 135), hence Mr. 
Hicks restores HEMIHEKTEON in no. 74 
quoted above, and probably correctly. The 
form xOwrioxoc is seemingly only a lapidary’s 
blunder (p. 81); but the aspirate in éA7ié’ 
t0evro (p. 103), in the epitaph of those 
who fell before Potidaea, B.c. 432, though 
strange in Attic, is very probably a trace 
of real pronunciation. To the instances given 
by Mr. Hicks we may add éq’ éA7ide read by 
Tischendorf in Acts 1i. 26, and Romans viii. 
20, and found in some MSS. in 1 Cor. ix. 10, 
and Titus i.2. The use of the aspirate in Attic 
inscriptions dropped with the adoption of the 
Ionic alphabet in the archonship of Euclides, 
but it came later into partial use again from 
an imitation of handwriting. In no. 93, 
p- 146, about the time of Hadrian, we have 
the sign ~ over the initials of vide, iepoveixou 
and eivexey; and in no. 125 (not 123), p. 155, 
we have é¢ just as in cursive Greek. Both 
of these seem to be corruptions of F, which 
is found at Tarentum and Heraclea in South. 
ern Italy, and at Magnesia, on the Maeander 
(see Bockh, ii. 2919, and cp. i. p. 557), 
though not, I believe, in Attic inscriptions. 

On the use of civexey, in no. 93 just 
quoted, Mr. Hicks agrees with Wecklein, 
viz., that it should be substituted for oivexa 
or ovvexey whenever a preposition is required 
by the sense, as these forms never occur 
except as conjunctions in inscriptions, and 
fluctuate in MSS. This is a good instance 
of the way in which inscriptions may help 
in criticising the text of authors. 

We take leave of this book with a hope 
that it may become as widely known as it 
deserves both at home and on the Continent, 
as it is beyond doubt a most successful com- 
mencement ~f an important national work. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 
BOTANY. 


The Potato Fungus (Peronosporatnfestans).—One 
of the most important disccveries of recent times 
in vegetable microscopy has fallen to the lot of 
Mr. Worthington Smith, who has been the first 
to detect, or rather to determine, the resting-spore 
of Peronospora infestans. For this signal service 
to science the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society have unanimously conferred upon the 
discoverer the Gold Banksian Medal. It would 
be difficult to overrate the importance of this 
last step and final link in our knowledge of 
the life-history of the potato-fungus, and Mr. 
Smith may well be envied his good fortune 
in finding what has baffled the investigations 
of the most expert fungologists for so many 
years. Moreover, it is very gratifying at the 
present moment to be able to claim this honour 
for our countryman. Mr. Smith has published 
the results of his researches up to the date in the 
Gardener's Chronicle of July 12 and 17, and his 
paper is illustrated by his drawings from the mi- 
croscope. A brief sketch of the history of in- 
— into the nature of the organism attacking 
the potato-plant may be acceptable to some 
readers of the Acapemy. As long ago as 1845 
and 1846 Dr. Morren on the Continent, and the 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley in this country, declared 
their conviction that the disease was caused by a 
fungus. Montagne, who was one of the first to 
investigate the matter, does not appear to have 
held stedfastly to this view, though he was per- 
fectly aware of the presence of the fungus in 
diseased haulm, and communicated drawings and 
observations to Mr. Berkeley which he incor- 
porated in his paper published in the Journal of 
the Horticultural Society in 1846. Even at that 
date nearly as much was known of the life-history 
of this fungus as we knew previous to Mr. Smith’s 
discovery, and soon the true nature of the conidia 
and zoospores was settled. Indeed, oospores 
(resting-spores) were seen and figured by Mon- 
tagne—who, however, failed to recognise them as 
such, and gave them the name of Artotrogus. 
Mr. Smith has examined the preparations for the 
microscope made at the time, and declares the 
Artotrogus of Montagne and Berkeley to be iden- 
tical with the bodies discovered by himself. The 
antheridia and oogonia are found on lateral 
branches of the mycelium within the tissue of the 
leaf; the former is ‘0004, and the latter 001, of 
an inch in diameter. The oosphere is fertilised 
by conjunction with an antheridium, the latter 
fixing itself to the former by a pollinodium or 
fecundating tube. This tube penetrates the 
oosphere, and discharges part of its contents into 
the protoplasm of the infant resting-spore. The 
mature oospore, or resting-spore, becomes free, 
and may lie dormant for some time; but the 
simple spores and zoospores, which are borne on 
slender threads protruding from the epidermis of 
the leaf, simply serve to propagate the fungus 
during the summer. Now that we know that 
the resting-spore of Peronospora infestans is ac- 
tually produced in the haulm of the potato, and 
not exclusively on a different — as had been 
conjectured, there is a better chance of our being 
able to cope with it. One thing is certain: we 
cannot be too particular in burning affected haulm 
and tubers, and fresh gruund should be preferred 
where there is a choice. 


Effects of Climate on the same Species.—In the 
Comptes Rendus des Séances de l Académie des 
Sciences, t. 1xxx., séance du 7 Juin, 1875, there 
is a report of a paper by M. A. De Candolle on 
the diverse effects of the same temperature on the 
same species in the north and iu the south, The 
results of his observations confirm previous ex~ 
periments and seem to prove that the same degree 
of heat has a greater influence in accelerating 
vegetation in the north than in the south. Thus 
it often been proved in Russia and Sweden 
that to obtain early corn it is necessary to procure 
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the seed from the northern districts and vice versd. 
But this relates to cultivated varieties, and to 
overcome the objection M. De Oandolle obtained 
seeds of three common plants in 1868 from 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, Edinburgh, Montpellier 
and Palermo, which he sowed side by side. 
Senecio vulgaris proved earlier from northern 
seeds, but the two other species, Trifolium repens 
and Erysimum officinale were represented by very 
distinct varieties and therefore the results were 
not conclusive. Numerous observations under- 
taken at the instigation of M. Quetelet, and 
calculated by the late Carl Linsser, indicate 
that the same species produces foliage and 
flowers, and ripens seed with a smaller amount 
of heat in the north than in the south. This fact 
De Candolle has been trying to prove by direct 
experiment. For this purpose he had sent last 
winter from Montpellier branches of two indigen- 
ous trees, Populus alba and Carpinus Betulus, and 
two exotic species introduced within a known 
period and not sensibly changed by cultivation, 
namely, Lirtodendron tulipifera and Catalpa; and 
at the same time he cut branches of the same 
species in his own garden at Geneva. Both sets 
were much alike as to condition, neither of them 
having burst any buds. They were all placed to- 
gether for a week in a room in which there was 
no fire, and where they were uniformly subjected 
to a temperature of 7° to 10° Centigrade. The 
specimens were all, except the catalpa, placed 
together in a library, on Sheen 4, where the 
temperature ranged from 10° to 16° Centigrade, and 
they were moved and turned about in order to en- 
sure the same amount of Jight and warmth to both 
sets of specimens. The catalpa was reserved till 
March7. Then ordinary tumblers having a layer 
of sand at the bottom were half filled with water, 
and the branches of each species from the two 
localities were planted together two in each glass. 
The leafing in the open air of these specimens in 
the two localities this year was thirty days later 
at Geneva for the Lériodendron, thirty-three for 
Populus alba, twenty-four for Carpinus, and five 
only for Catalpa, which we may add is very late 
in coming into leaf. Making due allowance for 
accidental differences in the time of leafing of 
individuals of the same species in the same place, 
there was a considerable period between the 
bursting of the buds and further development of 
the leaves of the specimens from Montpellier and 
those collected in Geneva. The flower-buds of the 
white poplar and the hornbeam from Montpellier 
were more advanced at the commencemént of the 
experiment than in the case of the Geneva speci- 
mens, and they maintained that position through- 
out, but the date of the development of the 
flowers of amentaceous trees is greatly influenced 
by the temperature of the preceding season. The 
leaves of the Geneva white poplar were unfolded, 
however, at least twenty-three days earlier than 
those of the Montpellier specimens, and there was 
a difference of eighteen days in the specimens of 
hornbeam. The branches of the tulip-tree from 
Montpellier were too far in advance of the Geneva 
specimens when they arrived for comparison, but 
for a later series of experiments specimens in the 
same stage of development were obtained, and the 
result was similar to those of the poplar and 
hornbeam. M. De Candolle believes the main 
cause of these differences in leafing to be due to 
the fact that in the south growth scarcely ceases, 
whereas in the north there is a long period during 
which the action is confined to the internal 
changes and modifications of the materials which 
subsequently serve to build up the tissues. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Arctic Zoology.—The zoological portion of the 
Admiralty Manual for the Use of the Arctic Ex- 
pedition, 1875 (Eyre and Spottiswoode) forms an 
excellent digest of all that is yet known of the 
fauna of Greenland and the surrounding regions, 
while the accompanying “ Instructions,” suggested 
by the Arctic Committee of the Royal Society, 





point out many of the directions in which an 
advance of our scientific knowledge may reason- 
ably be expected from the result of Captain Nares’s 
Expedition. 

The Manual proper consists of a series of 
memoirs, either R ig ang, expressly for the occa- 
sion, or reprinted from various zoological works 
and periodicals, in which latter case they have 
mostly been revised and corrected up to date by 
the authors. The Mammals of Greenland are 
treated of in several papers by Dr. Robert Brown, 
reprinted from the “ ae of the Zoological 
Society.” The native land quadrupeds are few in 
number, comprising only the Polar bear, Arctic 
fox, ermine, northern hare, ringed lemming, musk- 
ox, and reindeer, but the icy coasts are visited by 
the walrus, six species of seals, and about sixteen 
of cetaceans. The article on Ornithology is by 
Professor Newton, who gives sixty-three birds as 
being truly natives of Greenland, while sixty-two 
additional species appear to be merely accidental 
stragglers, mostly from the American continent. 
The names of such birds as may reasonably be 
expected in the far north are distinguished by 
being printed in different type from} those which 
are probably confined to the more southern 
regions ; these northern forms are only thirty-six 
in number in all, and with the exception of the 
Greenland falcon, snow-bunting, raven and rock 
ptarmigan, they are all either waders or water- 
fowl. Unlike the oft-quoted “ History of Iceland,” 
the Manual has no chapter “On Snakes,” but 
Dr. Liitken of Copenhagen contributes a list of 
seventy-eight fishes, all of which are marine 
except a few species of Salmonidae. The same 
zoologist has enumerated all the known inverte- 
brates, except the mollusca and the insects and 
spiders, the former class having been undertaken 
by Dr. Morch, and the two latter by Herr Schivdte. 
The number of recorded Greenland mollusks 
amounts to 216, of crustaceans to 184, and of 
annelides to 113 species. Of insects the Coleo- 
ptera are comparatively few, but there are twenty- 
nine species of Lepidoptera (mostly moths), and 
forty-eight of Diptera. Other memoirs, drawn 
from various sources, illustrate the zoology of 
Parry Island, East-Arctic America, Spitzbergen, 
Franz-Joseph Land, &c., and thus complete the 
résumé of what is now known of the fauna of the 
Upper Arctic Regions. 

The “ Instructions ” to the naturalists and other 
officers of the Expedition have been drawn up by 
Professors Huxley, Flower, and Allman, Dr. 
Giinther, and Messrs. Sclater and Gwyn Jeffreys. 
Among mammals special attention is directed to 
their distribution and their possible disappearance 
as the Pole is approached, to the reported partial 
hybernation of the female Polar bear, the various 
varieties of the Arctic fox, the anatomy and range 
of the little-known musk ox, and the habits, dis- 
tribution, and structure of the seals and cetaceans. 
In ornithology the most interesting points will be 
the undiscovered or little-known breeding-haunts 
and habits of such birds as the grey plover, san- 
derling, grey phalarope, knott, and Sabine’s and 
Ross's gulls, the distinctness of the rock ptarmi- 
gan from the European form, and the determina- 
tion of the species of puffin found on the Green- 
land coasts. Among fishes very little is known 
of the Greenland sharks, and still less of the 
fresh-water trout or char which are reported as 
existing at a very high latitude. In invertebrate 
zoology special importance is attached to a better 
acquaintance with the molluscous fauna of the 
Polar seas, not only for its own sake, but as illus- 
trating the probable conditions of the glacial 
epoch in Europe and America. Every oppor- 
tunity is recommended to be taken advantage of 
to collect the lower marine animals, both by 
means of dredging and by the tow-net, and one of 
the most interesting points for attention will be 
the comparison of the microscopic fauna and flora 
with the sea-bottom at the same localities, so as 
to supplement the investigations of the Challenger 





Expedition in the warmer seas. 





The expedition has been thoroughly well fitted 
with all requisite apparatus, stores and books, Of 
the two naturalists Oaptain H. W. Feilden, B.A., 
attached to the Alert, is an accomplished field 
naturalist, who has had great experience in collect- 
ing in many countries, and who has directed his 
attention to geology as well as to zoology, while 
Mr. Chichester Hart, of the Discovery, has taken 
the highest honours his university could bestow in 
natural science. Several of the other officers are 
men of zoological attainments—not to mention 
the vast experience of Captain Nares himself— 
and we are sure that no opportunity of adding to 
the storelicuse of science will be neglected by the 
Arctic Expedition of 1875. 


American Zoology.—We understand that Drs. 
Coues and Gill are preparing a volume on the 
Mammals of North America, uniform with Dr. 
Baird’s work on the Birds. Mr. D. G. Elliott has 
returned to Europe with the intention of com- 
pleting his long-planned Monograph of the Felidae, 
and we are glad to learn that he contemplates a 
re-issue in quarto form of his splendid but some- 
what ina. ‘ssible Monograph of the Phasianidae. 

The late Mr. H. Doubleday of Epping.—We 
regret to have to record the death of this excellent 
field naturalist. Mr. Doubleday, who died last 
month, aged sixty-six, devoted himself almost 
exclusively to British. zoology, and paid special 
attention to entomology, his best known work 
being a carefully compiled List of British Butter- 
Jlies and Moths. 

The late Dr. Gray.—“ A List of the Books, 
Memoirs and Miscellaneous Papers, by Dr. J. E. 
Gray, F.R.S.” (Printed for Private Distribution, 
1875), gives a striking proof of the marvellous 
industry of the late Zoological head of the British 
Museum, the whole number of his publications 
amounting to no less than eleven hundred and 
sixty-two. Admitting that many of these were 
letters or brief notices, still the aggregate is one 
hardly to be equalled by the most voluminous of 
scientific writers. 





PHILOLOGY. 


In the last number of the Rheinisches Museum 
(vol. xxx. part 2) two articles may be mentioned 
as of special interest and importance. One is a 
paper by Usener on “Italian Mythology,” in 
which the writer collects a number of instances 
from the usages of various Aryau races of the 
habit of personifying the seasons, and celebrating 
the coming (say) of spring by a symbolic burial or 
burning or drowning of winter. Usener thinks 
that traces of this custom are to be found in the 
Roman festival of Anna Perenna and the celebra- 
tion called the Mamuralia, as also in the phrase 
lustrum condere (properly to bury the lustrum). 
Certain customs usual at weddings among some 
Slavic tribes are ingeniously explained by a refer- 
ence to the same usage. The other article is by 
Gelzer on the age of Gyges, which, with the aid 
of Assyrian records and other evidence, the writer 
fixes to 687-653 3B.c. The irreconcileability of 
these dates with the date usually assigned to the 
eclipse of Thales (610) is got rid of by a reference 
to the calculations of recent astronomers, which 
fix the eclipse in question to the year 584. Her- 
mann Diels (“Eine Quelle des Stobaeus”) en- 
deavours to show that the florilegium of Stobaeus 
and the quotations in Theophilus of Antioch are 
both derived from an original collection of extracts. 
O. Ribbeck contributes a short paper on “ Some 
Historical Dramas of the Greeks,” and Goetz one 
on “ The Date of Plautus’ Persa.” The Miscella- 
nies at the end of the volume contain much 
valuable matter, which our space will not allow 
us to notice in detail. 

In the Journal of Philology (vol. vi. no. 11) 
Herman Hager has a careful and valuable article 
on “ The oo of Theophrastus mepi vopav.” 
Munro contributes a — and powerful paper 
on “ The last Elegy of the Third (or Second) Book 
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of Propertius,” which he reduces to an intelligible 
order by transposition. Some other es in 
Propertius and some in Seneca’s tragedies are 
dealt with by the same scholar, wlio takes occasion 
to comment with some severity on Madvig’s treat- 
ment of the Latin poets in the second volume of 
his Adversaria. 1, Suchen (“ On Dislocations in 
the Text of the Fifth Book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics ”) applies the method of transposition in a 
very ingenious way to some difficult paseages in 
the fifth book of the Ethics. Paley (‘‘ On Pseudo- 
archaic Words and Inflexions in the Homeric 
Vocabulary”) supports his theory of the late 
origin of the liad and Odyssey as we have them 
by an appeal to the mixed character of their lan- 
guage. Etymological matter is contributed by 
Fennell, Cowell, Wratislaw, and H. Nettleship: 
notes on a passage on Propertius, by A. Palmer; 
o Heraclitus and — ge re = 
water; on a e of Plato’s Sophistes, by 
Arblaster ; and Rig 4 ce. 8-10, by C. Taylor. 


Mr. Henry WILtLert, as Honorary Secretary of 
the Sub-Wealden Exploration Committee, has just 
issued his Twelfth Quarterly Report. The boring 
has recently been carried forward with great success, 
and a depth of 1,546 feet was reached on the 10th 
inst. Mr. Willett expresses his belief that the 
entire séries of Oolitic rocks has been passed 
through without interruption, and he even ven- 
tures to assign the formations to their respective 
depths. He believes, moreover, that the bore is 
now in the Lias, basing his conclusion, as far as 
can be pug from the Report, on the occurrence 
of stems of encrinites in some of the cores recently 
raised. We hope that Mr. Willett, who was the 
original projector of this bold experiment, and 
has always acted as its leading spirit, has not 
been too sanguine in his conclusions, and that he 
will find his position duly supported by palaeon- 
tological evidence; for it should be remembered 
that in such cases the mere lithological characters 
of the deposits offer insufficient data to the geolo- 
gist. Nor should it be forgotten that the pre- 
sence of encrinites of the Pentacrinus type is b 
no means evidence of the Liassic age of the roc 
in which they occur; these crinoids may indeed 
be found in that very Kimeridge clay which has 
been so annoyingly persistent through the greater 
a of the deposits which have Teles pierced. 

e famous ammonite, originall ed as Am- 
monites Jason (Reinicke) of the Oxford Clay, is, 
saree t high palaeontological authority, more 
ay to be A. longispinus (Sow.) of the Kimeridge 
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ASCERTAINING correctly the percentage of aleo- 
hol in wines is a matter of great importance to the 
Wine-growers and to ourselves, as it determines 
the customs duty they have to pay. The pro- 
cesses ordinarily used are said to be defective, and 
to render an error of half per cent. or more very easy. 
Accordingly the French Academy has referred 
to MM. Dumas, Desains, and Thenard an apparatus 
presented for examination by M. Malligand, and, 
as will be seen from Comptes Rendus, May 3, 1875, 
pe report very favourably of its action. It is a 

ification and improvement upon the instru- 
ment contrived thirty years ago by the Abbé 
Vidal, and its indications depend on the different 
iling-points of alcoliol and water in various pro- 
portions. When such a mixture is brought to the 
state of ebullition in an open vessel there is a rapid 
pa of alcohol, with corresponding change of 
the boiling-point. This was one of the defects of 
the Vidal apparatus., In that of M. Malligand the 
vapours are condensed, and returned to the boiler, 
so that the indications are constant for several 
minutes. The little boiler is first filled with 
water, then heated to ebullition by a “ thermo- 
siphon ” and spirit lamp, and a moveable register 
P. against the degree indicated by the ther- 
mometer of the apparatus. The water is then 
by wine, and the difference of the boiling- 

point noted. The referees made numerous experi- 
ments, detailed in their report, on various wines, 








on the influeace of saecharine and other matters 
upon boiling-points, and the best means of avoid- 
ing errors, and they sum up their conclusions 
thus :— 

“The Malligand ebullioscope. shows, that if the 
greater part of the fixed and soluble matters-retard 
the boiling-point of an alcoholised liquid, they also 
lower it sensibly ; that such matters are always found 
in wines, though in different proportions; that in table 
wines whose fermentation is completed, these matters 
are so compensated that the boiling points correspond 
with those of water alcoholised to the same degree: 
that with liqueur wines, and those whose fermentation 
is incomplete, the boiling point is raised, but by 
diluting them with a convenient quantity of water, the 
anomalies disappear; that under the worst con- 
ditions the error will not exceed one-sixth of a 
degree, and in most cases not more than one-twentieth ; 
that the testing operation is easy and rapid; that 
more than 100 instruments, at present made, 
give similar results; that the Malligand ebullioscope 
supplies the best known means of ascertaining the 
percentage of alcohol in wines.” 


M. Mavmenfé has described to the French 
Academy a series of experiments on inverted 
sugar, so called from its action on polarised light. 
Cane sugar consisting of C,, H,, O,, is erystallis- 
able, and produces a right-handed rotation of 
polarised light. Inverted sugar stated to be com- 
posed of OC, H,, O, is not crystallisable, and gives 
a left-handed rotation, M. Maumené finds inverted 
sugar has no constant composition, but is a 
mixture of various proportions of glycose, chy- 
lariose, and neutral sugar. Acting upon very 
white Narbonne honey with alcohol of 90°, then 
cooling the solution to near zero C., separating a 
heavy layer, adding water and filtering, gives a 
fluid which is easy to examine with a sacchari- 
meter and marks zero—it contains neutral sugar. 
Acting upon this sugar with lime water, assing 
through it a current of carbonic acid, which occa- 
sions a pure blue precipitate of carbonate of lime, 
and filtering, affords a solution that gives a right- 
handed rotation of 8° to 10°. The substance left 
on the filter was divided into two parts, and to 
one water was added, dissolving the chylariose 
and giving a very white precipitate of carbonate 
of lime. The clear fluid produced a left-handed 
rotation of 5°, equal to 47°5 for a volume 
of 100. The insoluble matter diffused through 
water carbonated and filtered showed 13° left 
rotation, or 91° for a volume of 100. M. Mau- 
mené adds that inverted sugar burns much more 
readily than common sugar—a fact of importance 
in analysis when the quantity of ash has to be 
ascertained. (Comptes Rendus, May 3, 1875.) 


Ir is announced that Professor Mommsen will 
deliver the oration which is to be given at the 
University of Berlin on August 3, in commemo- 
ration of the birthday of the founder, King 
Frederick William III. of Prussia. 


Tue Allgemeine Zeitung states that 144,000 
marks of the sum granted by the German Chamber 
for educational purposes has been expended in the 
purchase, for the University of Bonn, of the 
mineralogical cabinet of the late Dr. August 
Krantz. This very valuable collection, which 
contains about 14, specimens, many of which 
are of great rarity, has been placed in the Natural 
History Museum of the Friedrich-Wilhelm Uni- 
versity, where its very perfect series of aerolites 
will form a highly important addition to the 
mineralogical section. The same authority an- 
nounces that the funds of the Helmcke and Paal- 
zowsch donations for the aid of deserving and 
needy professors and teachers of the University of 
Leipzig, will in future be administered by the 
Saxon Minister for Education, in whose hands 
will also rest the choice of those on whom the 
money is to be bestowed in accordance with the 
terms of the bequests. 

Count WurmBRAND and Dr. Pichler have for- 
mally announeed, in the Austrian and German 
papers, that the German Natural and Physical 
Association will meet this year at Gratz, and that 





an exhibition of the prehistorie remains of Steier- 
mark will be held at the same time in the “ Joan- 
neum” buildings. They invite the inhabitants to 
send in contributions of weapons, bronze orna- 
ments, and other antiquities which are of native, 
or at any rate not of Roman origin. 


We are glad to hear that the Emperor of 
Austria has conferred the Imperial Gold Medal 
for Science and Art on Mr, D. L. Mundy, in re- 
cognition of his services as a traveller, and as the 
author of Rotomahana and the Boiling Springs of 
New Zealand, 


In a pamphlet lately published Sur 7 Origine et 
la Répartition de la Langue Basque (Paris: 
Leroux, 1875), M. Paul Broca essays to establish : 
(1) that the settlement of the French Basques in 
their present territory dates from the year A.D. 
581; (2) that to this late occupation of the terri- 
tory is due the fact that the skulls of the French 
Basques contain a greater proportion of brachy- 
cephalic examples than those of the Spanish 
Basques. M. ca apparently takes his history 
from “ Les Etudes sur U Origine des Basques, par 
M. Bladé;” but the historical is the least trust- 
worthy portion of that remarkable work, De 
Marca, Oihénart, and others, indeed, make this 
assertion, but give no proofs of it; in the same 
way that Larramendi dates the same invasion as. 
towards the fourth or fifth century. In corro- 
boration M. Broea cites the story of the martyrdom 
of St. Leo of Bayonne in the ninth century ; but 
MM. Balasque and Dulaurens in their excellent 
Etudes Historiques de Bayonne have shown how 
exceedingly improbable so late a date is, and how 
impossible to reconcile with other facts. Besides, 
there are the earlier narratives of SS. Amand, 
Adabaldus, and Rietride, none of whom speak of 
the Basques as a newly arrived people, which they 
would have been were M. Broca’s theory correct. 
Notwithstanding the history of the counties of 
Barcelona and of Rousillon at the Kast, and of the 
kingdom of Navarre at the west end of the chain 
of the Pyrénées, M. Broca seems unable to eman- 
cipate himself from the notion that the Pyrénées 
have been always the same political boundary 
which they are at present. Again, to any one who 
knows the history and the population of St. 
Jean de Luz, it is an enormous assumption to 
take for granted that fifty-seven skulls, taken 
indiscriminately from an ossuaire of St. Jean 
de Luz, should be all of them Basque 
skulls. Even if so, the Basques of St. 
Jean de Luz are the most mixed of all in 
the Pays Basque. In all probability the Basques 
of La Soule and of Basse Navarre are of much 
more unmingled type; certainly their character- 
istic features are much more marked. So that 
the whole of M. Broca’s argument rests on too 
slight a foundation. The map accompanying the 

aimphlet seems very correct, and is highly useful 
in default of that by Prince Lucien Bonaparte. 
The defence of Humboldt we entirely agree with ; 
although we are unable to reconcile it with the 
subsequent arguments. We cannot for a moment 
admit the Basque language to form a family by 
itself; and what does M. Broca mean when he 
calls it “ une langue autochthone.” 


Wer draw attention to two remarkable articles in 
the Livraisons of the Revue de Linguistique for 
January and April, 1875. They are entitled 
“‘ Essai sur la langue Poul et comparaison de cette 
langue avec le Wolof, les idiomes Séréres et les 
autres langues du Soudan occidental.” Even this 
long title scarcely covers all the ground traversed 
in these articles. They contain also valuable in- 
formation bothjon the ethnology, and on the 
religious and political movements of the tribes 
of Senegambia, beside some remarks on the origin 
of lan which will be read with interest. 
General Faidherbe was governor of Senegal for 
some years; and will be remembered by his 
energetic defence of the North of France in 
1870-71. 
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FINE ART. 


Principles of Ornamental Art. By F. E. 
Hulme, F.S.A. (London: Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin, 1875.) 

Tue principles of ornament seem to be, so 
far as Mr. Hulme deals with them, like the 
principles of morality, clear, easily compre- 
hended, and most readily acknowledged in 
theory, though constantly sinned against in 
practice. But whereas in morality there are 
writers who are content to set forth its 
principles plainly, and, on the other hand, 
preachers who devote themselves to urging 
sinners to leave their wilfully blind ways, we 
have not yet, it appears, reached that point 
when a similar division of labour might be 
recognised as an advantage in the matter of 
ornament. A writer on this subject is still 
free if he choose to make a crusade against 
the sins of fashion and common taste, either 
by way of enforcing his doctrines or of let- 
ting off harmless indignation. It must be 
the latter in Mr. Hulme’s case, since every- 
thing in his book is harmless. There is 
much also that may be useful to many, 
partly for the study of ornament, and partly 
for scriptural edification, the abundance of 
quotations from that source being a marked 
feature of the book. In respect of continual 
modesty he deserves all praise, but when it 
leads him to entreat his readers to turn to 
higher and better sources for the prosecution 
of their study, he fails partly.in duty to 
himself, but more by overlooking the best of 
those higher sources—Semper’s Der Stil oder 
praktische Aesthetik (Munich, 1860-—3)—to 
which we propose now to call attention after 
some remarks on Botticher’s Tektonik der 
Hellenen, a book which preceded Semper’s, 
took a very different view of the sub- 
ject, and, till it came to be tested in de- 
tail, exercised a wonderful fascination. If 
for the time it did much to earn its author 
popularity, it cannot be denied that it has 
since detracted from his real services to 
classic architecture in a disproportionate 
degree. 

What Bétticher argued was that the 
proper duty of ornament, when applied to 
construction of any kind, is to illustrate or 
reveal the idea embodied in the construction 
by means of an analogy from some object in 
nature or elsewhere which may be familiarly 
observed performing a like function. For 
instance, the fluting of a column of a temple 
will suggest the static function of the column 
to anyone who notices the analogy between it 
and the stem of an umbelliferous plant. A 
stem of this kind could suggest only the 
fluting, and not the column itself, which is 
a thing to be thought out on mathematical 
principles. One would think that in this 
way ornament must have been an after- 
thought and gradually developed. But no: 
Bétticher contends that the constructive 
design and its illustrative form and orna- 
ment come into existence in the designer’s 
mind simultaneously, and hence it is possible 
to conceive that the Greek temple, like the 
goddess who presided in that crown and 
glory of temples, the Parthenon, had sprung 
into existence complete and fully equipped. 
Here then was a simple and obvious test of 
ornament and constructive forms by which 
any one could satisfy himself whether or 





not they were correct in principle ; and what 
is more, the practical designer would thus 
have in his power a principle which would 
not only preserve him from mistakes, but 
would also lead him to new combinations 
without limit. It is no matter from what 
kingdom of nature he may borrow his orna- 
ment, or the artistic form of the object 
which he has to design, so long as it illus- 
trates or expresses the constructive function 
of the object. The only condition is that it 
must not be realistic, since then its purpose, 
which is to attract attention to itself only 
as an analogy, would be defeated. It is be- 
yond our limits to follow Botticher in his 
elaborate reconciliation of Greek ornament 
with his principle, but we may remark in 
reference to the use of a lion’s head for a 
water-spout that it must surely have been 
originally suggested by the thought of scar- 
ing beasts away from cpen fountains in the 
country. Its purpose nowadays is to con- 
ceal the necessary, but unadmired, construc- 
tion of a water-pipe, and we are mistaken if 
much else in ornament does not purposely 
conceal constructive functions. 

Semper, on the other hand, while reviling 
this theory of Bétticher’s as reducing orna- 
ment to what he calls ‘illustrated and illu- 
minated statics and mechanics,’’ points out 
that wherever ornament occurs among the 
oldest remains of civilisation it is found to 
be in at best a secondary stage of develop- 
ment, that is, in a combination of elements 
which in a still earlier phase of civilisation 
must have existed separately as distinct 
forms of ornament. So that however aptly 
these earliest known forms of ornament ex- 
press the constructive function of the object 
to which they are applied, it is quite clear 
that their origin is not to be accounted for 
by the happy instinct to which Botticher 
traces it. The primary elements of ornament 
Semper compares to the roots of a language, 
which similarly is nowhere found except in 
a secondary or later stage of development. 
What has been done for language by com- 
parative philology may be done for art by a 
comparative examination of elements of 
ornamental forms. New words, new forms 
of ornament there are none; in both cases 
every appearance of novelty is but a new 
combination of the old elements. The dif- 
ference, therefore, between these two writers 
is like that which exists between those who 
contend for the evolution of species and those 
who accept special creations. Whatever 
may be the ultimate truth as regards the 
evolution either of life or of ornament, it has 
already been shown in both cases that this 
theory can only be sustained by a very wide 
series of investigations and that singular 
power of combination without which the 
decorative artist at least can attain small 
success. 

But though the origin of the primary 
elements of ornament is to be assigned, ac- 
cording to Semper, to a stage of civilisation of 
which there are no remains, it is yet possible 
to estimate the conditions which attended 
their origin by considering the needs of 
primitive man, and the raw material at his 
disposal for those needs. As regards raw 
materials, they may be classed according as 
they are: (1) flexible, tough, and of great 
absolute strength; (2) soft, plastic, capable 





of hardening, of taking any variety of shape, 
and of retaining it when hardened; (3) 
column-shaped, elastic and with special re- 
lative strength, i. e., along their length; (4) 
solid, aggregate in their nature, capable of 
resisting pressure, and suited to be cut into 
pieces which may be combined for the pur- 
pose of resisting pressure. With each of 
these four qualities of raw material ori- 
ginated one of the four primitive arts: viz., 
with the first, textile art (weaving, &c.) ; 
with the second, pottery; with the third, 
construction (tectonic); with the fourth, 
masonry. In time one of these arts would 
find, suited to its purpose in some de- 
gree, a material proper only to another. 
For instance, clay, which is the proper 
inheritance of the potter, is equally ser- 
viceable to the sculptor for modelling ; but 
the terra-cotta figure so modelled cannot 
be classed among pottery. Again, a wicker- 
work basket must be classed as regards its 
form with pottery, but as regards its process 
of manufacture with the textile art. With 
this interchange of material took place also 
interchanges of pattern, as when the early 
Greek potter adapted for his vases the patterns 
of wickerwork. Many instances of mutual 
encroachment of this kind may be pointed 
out, while as to metal, it seemed equally 
serviceable to all four arts. It matters little, 
perhaps, to which of the four man first 
applied himself. The choice, however, seems 
to lie between the textile art (which cul- 
minated in weaving) and pottery. Semper 
prefers the former, and, considering the 
nature of his theory, is obliged to devote to 
it an apparently disproportionate amount of 
space, which no doubt justifies his adversary 
(Bétticher, in the second edition of his 
Tektonik) in reckoning on some applause 
when he speaks ironically of all ornament 
being reduced to a textile origin. 

The very large number of divisions and 
subdivisions which Semper has introduced 
into the subject renders his work less satis- 
factory than it might otherwise have been, 
though doubtless his main theory is the 
gainer thereby. At any rate no error of 
arrangement, and no misconception as to the 
origin of forms and ornament can affect in- 
juriously the inexhaustible ingenuity and 
constant suggestiveness of his remarkable 


book. A. S. Murray. 








ART IN PARIS. 


Paris : July 12, 1875. 

The Administration of the Beaux-Arts is quite 
distinct from the Ministry of the Beaux-Arts, and 
has its own budget, which is dependent on an 
annual vote of the Municipal Council. A public 
exhibition, the same as last year, has just been 
opened of all its new pictures, those ordered from 
the artists direct and those bought at the last 
Salon. It is being held, admission free, in the large 
Melpoméne gallery at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
where the works of Corot were lately exhibited, 
and is to remain open until July 23. It includes 
fifty paintings, drawings and cartoons for windows, 
eighteen pieces of sculpture, four medals or plaster 
casts of medals, and fourteen etchings and enzray- 
ings. The painters are MM. Balze, Blanc and 
Bounat—whose composition, La Justice entre le 
Crime et ? Innocence, with a medallion of a child 
holding the attributes and two figures in black 
and white, destined for the ceiling of one of the 
assize-courts in the Palais de Justice, is very much 
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admired ; MM. Cazes, Charles Constant, Dessuelle, 
Douillard, Dupuis, Durangel, Gambard, Giaco- 
metti, Guay, Jouy, Lameire—who exhibits some 
fine cartoons of figures of saints for a church cupola, 
intended to be painted on a scale—MM. 
Maillot, Matout, Médard, Michel, Peslin, Pichou, 
Rixeur, Sirouy, Sylvestre, Mdlle. Vomasse and 
Zier —these artists are generally very little 
known; and, unfortunately, considering that these 
works are many of them destined for the decora- 


tion of our public monuments, they cannot be 
said to have been successful in carrying out their 
orders. These are, however, chiefly given to 


pupils of members of the Institute, who are in 
the majority on the commission, and have the dis- 
posal of the funds in their own control. Some 
are by students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, by 
the unsuccessful competitors for the Prize of 
Rome, who have a small order, such as a 
of a saint or a copy of some holy picture 
given them to console them, instead of being 
advised, which would be far better, to throw 
themselves bravely into the battle of life. Such 
encouragement—bestowed out of mere charity 
on mediocre artists who possibly might succeed in 
a different line, if left to follow their own bent—is 
one of the most serious disadvantages of the so- 
called direction which the State still continues to 
exercise over art. It is ruinous to the young 
forces of the school. Then, too, the religious 
subjects which these artists have to paint, in 
which they take no interest, and in which they 
are unable to free themselves from the trammels 
of the old traditions, are destructive both of origi- 
nal conception and execution. The glass painters 
are MM. Félon, Lavergne, and Oudinot. The 
sculptors, MM. Baujault, Bourgeois, Cabet, Cugnot, 
Delaplanche, Gauthier, and Guillaume—who sends 
the plaster-cast of a Terme, or rather a bust of 
Anacreon, enclosed to the waist in a sheath of 
leaves, playing with Love. The arrangement of 
the figure is most perfect, and it is gracefully car- 
ried out in the very purest taste. M. Guillaume 
is the Director of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts—MM. 
Lefrére, Lequien, Maillet, Mercié—whose group 
Gloria Victis, which was so much admired at 
former salons, is now cast in bronze and is to 
adorn the Montholon square garden—MM. 
Montagny, Moreau, Vauthier and Morice—whose 
charming cast of Hylas, compagnon d’ Hercule 
putsant a une Source attracted attention at the 
salon—MM. Noel, Perraud and Villeminot, the 
designer of a fine decorative vase. The town was 
fortunately inspired to buy M. Delaplanche’s 
oup, Education Maternelle, at this year’s salon ; 
it is a group which bears some resemblance to M. 
Dalou’s, which found many admirers at your 
Royal Academy ; a young mother, clad like J. F. 
Millet’s peasant-women and of that same severe, 
naive style of beauty, is giving a reading-lesson to 
her little girl who stands beside her spelling out 
the words with all the attention she can command. 
In itself the sculpture is clever and simple, but 
it chief merit, which increases its value a hundred- 
fold in our eyes, is that the subject is one of the 
moral functions of modern life. None but the 
idle and pedantic promulgate—wisely as regards 
their own interests—the axiom that sculpture is 
an art too noble for the expression of the types 
of our own day. 

The medallists are MM. Bovy, Chaplain, 
Degeorge, and Pouscarine. A good deal of laugh- 
ter has been excited by a medal, a very bad one, 
moreover, which is seven years behind the age, 
by reason of the effigy of Napoleon III. which it 
has on the back. e town having resolved to 
have vings made of some of the decorations 
of our public buildings, the first selected were 
naturally those which are the work of our Acade- 
micians. 

The decorations of the large banqueting-hall in 
the Hétel de Ville, which are M. Henri Lehmann’s 
masterpiece, have been engraved by MM. Danguin, 
Dubouchet, and Morse. M. Poucet is continuin 
his reproduction of Hippolyte Flandrin’s mcr ar | 





intings in the church of St. Germain des Prés. 

here is one etching, by M. Veissoniéres, from M. 
Laurent’s picture of Saint Bruno refusant le pré- 
sent de Roger, Comte de Flandres; and one, by M. 
Haussoulier, of a chapel decorated by Théodore 
Chasserian, who died, twenty years ago, in early 
youth, and who made an attempt to reconcile the 
teaching of Ingres and Eugéne Delacroix, both so 
different as regards thought and execution. 


July 20, 1875. 

There are no important facts this week in the 
domain of the arts, at least no facts deserving 
detailed description. I will take advantage of 
this to notice some publications upon art, or works 
of artistic exterior, which have been offered for 
sale, and may interest the readers of the ACADEMY. 

In the first place, however, I must mention the 
opening of two exhibitions, neither of which is over 
at the time I am writing, but they certainly will 
be so when you print these lines. 

One is entitled the International Exhibition of 
Maritime and Fluvial Industries. There is a 
French section of the principal articles of export. 
It is of this section, notably containing some fine 
specimens of the ceramic art of the present day, 
that I shall have to treat to the neglect of the 
— for saving life. 

he other is destined to occupy all serious 
minds. This is the International Exhibition of 
Geography. It is, in some sort, preparatory to the 
Geographical Congress also to held in Paris 
next month, and which will be one of great 
scientific and political importance. It is held in 
the Pavilion de Flore at the end of the gallery of 
the Louvre, which runs alongside the Seine, and 
forms an angle with the garden. A hasty walk 
through the hails, not yet completely arranged, 
reveals objects of the highest eres Bape: in- 
struments of precision, agg hic albums, 
— human types, utensils for all the primary 
unctions of life, &c. France furnishes the large 
ordnance map. Russia is much admired for the 
abundance and finish of her contributions, Eng- 
land is certainly deficient, except in regard to the 
service of Indian geodesy. 

Some admirably executed lithographs by an 
artist, a painter whose modesty equals his talent, 
M. Jules Laurens, adorn the narrative of a Journey 
to the Central Chain of the Caucasus (now for sale 
at the Librairie Morel), by M. Raphael Bernoville. 
M. Jules Laurens has himself formerly travelled in 
the Caucasus and in Persia. He has therefore 
only had to add to the fidelity of the materials 
furnished to him, photographs of landscapes, 
energetic types of mountaineers, or Byzantine 
objects of worship preserved in ancient chapels, 
the vivid effect of his own recollections. 

M. Raphael Bernoville’s journey in Russia and 
in the Caucasus lasted two years. The most cha- 
racterjstic part of his notes treats of Free Soua- 
netia, a once flourishing little country which, 
fifteen years ago, came under the sovereignty of 
Russia and became its subject vassal. Here, man- 
ners are rude to a degree only equalled by the 
asperity of a landscape made up of valleys and 
peaks, of plains swept by the wind and the torrent, 
and of mountains crowned with glaciers. Murders, 
followed by vendettas, unceasingly decimate these 
populations, the savage isolation of which protects 
them from the enervating action of the civilisation 
of the plain. Liberty is their ideal, war their 
occupation, fetichist practices carried as far as the 
immolation of children, their religion. But it 
seems that all these irregularities take place in 
the most beautiful pine forests and the finest 
glaciers inthe world. Free Souanetia had already 
been described, though less thoroughly, by two 
learned English tourists, Messrs. Freshfield and 
Moore. 

The church of Val de Grice, the most elegant, 
the noblest, and the richest of the edifices con- 
structed in the seventeenth century, is the subject 
of a monograph published by M. Ruprich Robert 
at the Librairie V* Morel. M. Ruprich Robert 
is fundamentally acquainted with the subject of 








which he treats, being the architect entrusted by 
the Government with the preservation of the 
church. He has divided his work into several 

ually interesting parts. He has related the 
history of the building: the original plans were 
furnished by Frangois Mansart, then continued 
by Pierre le Muet, and by Gabriel le Duc. But, in 
short, it is to the genius of Mansart that we must 
give the credit of that pompous and agreeable 
ordination, of that original and delicate outline, 
of those general divisions of front, gallery, and 
dome, of which the eye embraces the whole and 
the details without fatigue and without alarm. 
For my part, I think this one of the accomplished 
masterpieces of that French genius which has 
calumniated itself to the extent of sending men to 
study ruins in Italy, when on its own soil it has 
national works full of charm, of logic, of polish, 
and of amplitude. 

M. Ruprich Robert has added to the historical 
and technical description of the edifice, biographies 
full of new or little known facts regarding the 
artists who have worked upon it: the architects I 
have just named; the sculptors Frangois and 
Michel Anguier and Jacques Sarrazin ; the painter 
Pierre Mignard, whose cupola Moliére celebrated 
in enthusiastic verse, and Philippe and Jean 
Baptiste Champagne. Woodcuts are scattered 
throughout the text. Fifteen engravings re- 
produce the plans as well as the designs of the 
arched vault. The volume is in quarto. Its 
exact title is The Church and the Monastery of 
Val de Grace. It is a learned and artistic work. 

Abbé Victor Ancessi publishes at FE. Le- 
roux’s the first part of a work the general title of 
which is Egypt and Moses, It treats of the vest- 
ments of the High Priest and the Levite, and of 
the sacrifice of doves, taken from the paintings 
and Egyptian buildings contemporary with Moses. 
There are nine engravings copied from Kgyptian 
bas-reliefs which had been cited by the learned 
Lepsius and Wilkinson. These sketches give 
some colour of probability to the assertions of the 
Abbé Victor Ancessi, which theories are some- 
times presented with an animation that is more 
literary than critical, but always with rigorous 
care. The ephod of the High Priest, of which 
Moses has given a description, is to be found, so 
the Abbé believes, in the rich corset fastened round 
the loins by a girdle and supported by two 
shoulder-straps, which the Egyptian kings wore 
round the waist, as far as the rise of the bosom. 
The pectoral—that square ornament of precious 
tissue sown with stones, with diamonds, and 
carbuncles, the radiance of which in the darkness 
announced the will of God to the people—was 
analogous to the little square worn by these same 
kings on the upper part of the chest, and kept up 
at the four corners y slender chains, The mehal 
was a long linen tunic, with a fringe very singu- 
larly composed of little pomegranates and golden 
bells. Such have been found in the tombs of the 
queens of Egypt: It is known that during the 
middle ages the Catholic priests had resumed this 
noisy vestment. Claude Guitton, the librarian of 
Olairvaux, visiting in 1744 a chateau in Brittany, 
saw some fine sacred ornaments preserved there; 
and among others a chasuble with bells hanging 
from the nether hem, without opening, save one 
at the top to put the head through. 

We over the other indications which 
belong purely to the domain of archaeology. The 
discussion on the manner in which the priest 
killed the dove on the altar with a blow of his 
nail, disgusted us. Why fall back upon these 
acts of perfect barbarism, upon these sanguinary 
sacrifices which for so many succeeding centuries 
accustomed the people to the idea of murder and 
vengeance P 

The correspondents of the English daily papers 
must during the last few days have mentioned a 
trial which has excited some curiosity in Paris, 
especially among ladies. A small and ugly China- 
man, who has for several years past been seen wan- 
dering about in all public places, was accused of 
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bigamy. Yes, this ridiculous and homeless being 
had found a woman innocent enough to agree to 
be his companion. He, on his side, said, “I did 
not at that time control my reason.” But thev 
first day, or the first night, he gave evidence of feel- 
ings so very Chinese, that the unhappy creature ran 
away. She naturally swore to be revenged, and just 
as she was starting for America learnt that her 
husband, whose name is Tin-Tung-Ling, had al- 
ready married a wife in China fifteen years ago. 
Nevertheless, although Moliére has told us in a 
celebrated verse that 
“La polygamie est un cas pendable,” 

the judges acquitted Tin-Tung-Ling. This indi- 
vidual had formerly been taken up by Théophile 
Gautier, and gave lessons in Chinese to one of his 
daughters, Judith, who since became Mdme. 
Judith Mendés, having married one of the young 
sem of the group known by the name of “the 

arnassians.” Since the death of Théophile 
Gautier, Mdme. Mendés has continued to keep his 
Chinese, perhaps out of coquetry, for nothing can 
be more original than to see her, who is tall and 
strong, move about followed by this abortion with 
turned-up eyes. One might well take her for a 
lunar divinity disguised as a Parisian lady, fol- 
lowed by a demon who watches over her. 

Tin-Tung-Ling, a Chinese literate of the pro- 
vince of Ohang-Si, occupied his leisure im prison 
—the barbarians having the very vicious habit of 
supposing the accused to be guilty and securing 
his person till the day of trial—in composing a 
Chinese novel, The Little Slipper. It has been 
translated into French by M. Charles Aubert, 
illustrated by six original etchings by M. Frédéric 
Chevalier, and edited by M. Richard Lesclide. 
This novel is dramatic, and it reveals curious fea- 
tures in morals, but I will not insist upon its 
literary merit. I will merely draw attention to a 
sheet re of very original appearance ; it is 
stitched after the fashion of Japanese and Chinese 
books, and not like ours; the leaves are only 
printed on one side and folded back to back; the 

es follow each other from right to left. Having 

nished reading it, one feels inclined to walk on 

all fours, so bewildering is the irregularity of this 
arrangement. 

M. Richard Lesclide is a rare publisher, a clever 
man, who, in the first place, amuses himself on his 
own account, without troubling himself whether 
the public follow him or not. He has rons | pub- 
lished Edgar Poe’s Raven, translated by M. Sté- 

hane Mallarmé with five violent lithographs by 

. Edouard Mauer. The Little Slipper is an 
octavo volume. Pu. Burry. 








ART SALES. 


‘THe remaining works of Cornelius Varley were 
sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods on 
Thursday in last week. They realised insignifi- 
cant prices—OCornelius, it is needless to say, never 
having the ability of his brother John. His 
earlier works were probably his best, and these 
were done at a time very remote from our own, 
for Cornelius was about ninety years of age when 
he died a couple of years ago. He was the last 
of the original members of the old Water Colour 
Society. 

THE remaining works of Mr. H. W. Pickersgill, 
R.A.—the portrait painter—were sold on Satur- 
day, after a sale more fertile in. interest, to 
the public of connoisseurs. Mr. Pickersgill’s por- 
traits did not obtain high prices on Saturday. 
One of them—a portrait of Jeremy Bentham— 
was purchased, it may be noted, by Mr. George 
Scharf, for the National Portrait Gallery. Twenty- 
six guineas was given for this work. 

THE contents of Frederick Walker’s studio were 
sold on Saturday, the sale attracting a goodly 
assemblage of artists and amateurs. ere were 
a very few works in oil, works in water-colour 
ranging from the slightest to well-nigh completed 
things, and many pen-and-ink sketches, the lowest 
of which fetched a couple of guineas. The study 





for the drawing of the New Boy fetched 167. 16s. ; 
the study for the frontispiece of The Story of 
Blizabeth, 41. 14s, 6d.; Going Away, a study for 
the illustration of Mr. Thackeray’s Philip, 111. 
Among the water-colours there were studies for 
the well-known pictures of the Prisoner at the 
Bar, The Harbour of Refuge, and the Right of 
Way. The study for the Prisoner at the Bar 
fetched 217; a study for the Harbour of Refuge, 
221. 1s.; another study, more important and ad- 
vanced, of the same subject, described as “ the 
original study,” fetched 210/., and a portion of the 
design for the same picture, with the figures, 378/. 
Beaching the Boat fetched 84]. This was in- 
tended as a study for a picture Walker did not 
live to execute. 17/. 17s. was given for the 
water-colour study of The Right of Way—now 
exhibited at the Royal Academy—and the picture 
itself was announced as for sale, but it was not 
put up, having been, it is understood, claimed as a 
commissioned work. Of the works in oil, a study 
on the Thames, with a boy fishing, sold for 
1101. 5s.; the Old Gate—a subject familiar to 
those who have followed Walker's work—215l. ; 
and the Mushroom Gatherers, 3781. (Mrs. Noseda). 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THe drawing by Paul Sandby stated by a 
printer’s error in our last week’s impression to have 
“fallen to the bid of the Lord Mayor,” was pur- 
chased, not by the Lord Mayor, but by Lord Mayo. 


M. Burty’s suggestion, in last week’s ACADEMY, 
that some of our artists should unite in the sale of 


some of their works for the succour of the suf- 


ferers by floods in France, had been anticipated, 
we rejoice to hear, by the energy and ory | 
of certain French and English artists, and of M. 
Charles Deschamps, the honorary secretary of a 
committee formed for the purpose. There will be 
a show next week of the contributions made by 
members of the committee and other artists. 
How best the works should be disposed of, for 
the benefit of the sufferers, had not, up to the time 
of our going to press, been positively decided ; but 
it is probable that there will be a tombola, and 
that certain works will be offered for separate sale. 
Messrs. Alma Tadéma, Philip H. Calderon, Jules 
Dalou, Alphonse Legros, H. 8. Marks, P. Rajon, 
and George Howard, are among the members of a 
committee excellently wide and representative in 
character. These artists will all contribute, and 
romises have already been received from Mr. 
oven, Mr. R. W. Macbeth, M. G. Durand, and 
others. Miss Leech has kindly sent a couple of 
little sketches by her brother. It is to be hoped 
that the undertaking of M. Deschamps and the 
committee will have a large measure of support. 


Our readers are already aware that a commivvee 
organised almost directly after Frederick Walker's 
death has determined upon an exhibition of his 
work, This exhibition, we now hear, is arranged 
to take place in November next, at the rooms of 
M. Deschamps (Society of French Artists) in 
Bond Street, lent for the occasion, The main 
works in oil of Frederick Walker will, there is 
hardly a doubt, be secured for exhibition, and 
there will also be shown a number of his water- 
colours, and some of his illustrations to magazines. 
The whole will make a very complete gathering 
of the life-work of the artist. 

A NuMBER of stone monuments and other early 
works of archaeological interest have been pre- 
sented by Sir Noel Paton to the Crown. The 
collection was made by the father of Sir Noel, a 
well-known Oriental traveller and author. It has 
been placed for the present under the charge of 
Mr. Wilson, keeper of Dumferline Abbey. 


THe annual exhibition of works sent by the 
French students from Rome (Envois de Rome) is 
now open at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. By all 
accounts it is a creditable exhibition, although it 
does not contain any work ofhigh promise. Orestes 
pursued by the Furies, by M. Lematte, is the 





picture most remarked—an academical subject 
treated in academical style. 


THE aay Nationale of France has re- 
cently acquired the fine collection of Greek an- 
tiquities formed by M. Oppermann. The collection 
consists of painted vases, medals, goldsmith’s 
work, and fine bronzes, discovered in the excava- 
tions of the Acropolis at Athens. 


THREE new salles are to be opened this July in 
the Louvre. One of them is to be dev to 
works of French sculpture and the other two to 
the exhibition of engraved works, of which the 
Louvre possesses a very fine collection, hitherto 
but little known to the public. These plates were 
exhibited for two or three years about fifteen 
years ago, but they were then withdrawn to make 
room for the Sauvageot collection, and have never 
since been disp. , owing to want of tables for 
their proper arrangement. 

AN appeal has been made by M. Falguiéres, the 
eer) sculptor of Tedlous, to his brother 
artists ‘in France, for the of organising a 
sale of works of art for tho benefit of the.cifionees 
from the inundations in the South-west of France. 
M. Burty, in his last letter to the AcaDEMY, ex- 
pressed a fear that the proposed sale would not be 
very productive, owing to the lateness of the 
season, but since he wrote, the French journal 
LT’Art has taken an active interest in the matter, 
and a number of artists have promised their 
co-operation, and have already sent in works to 
M. Falguiére. The plan indeed has been so 
warmly seconded, that it is thought that the sale 
may take place in the first week in August. M. 
Burty, moreover, suggested that English artists 
also might be willing “to contribute their mite 
in this great disaster.” In this idea he has been 
in some degree anticipated by Miss Thompson, 
who, we understand, is about to exhibit her pic- 
ture, The Roll Call, at Oxford for three weeks, 
the proceeds to be devoted to the French Inunda- 
tion Relief Fund. Other artists will very likely 
follow her example. 

THe City Press records the discovery of a 
piece of Roman pavement which was dug tp last 
week in Bishopsgate Street Within, by some 
workmen who were diggin ing the foundation of 
some new buildings for Messrs. Volckman. The 

vement is tesselated in black and white only, 

ut the pattern is well preserved. The piece, 
which was found at about twelve feet below the 
surface, measures about a yard in length and three 
quarters in width. 


Ir is at last definitively settled that the Michel- 
angelo Festival in Florence shall be held on 
September 14,15 and 16. The Italian Govern- 
ment appear to have caused some dissatisfaction 
by decreeing that an entrance fee shall be charged 
on the occasion both at the Uffizi and Pitti 
galleries. Payments will also have to be made at 
other museums in the city, a fact that it is thought 
will greatly = the number of visitors and 
entirely exclude the worki le of Italy, who 
can afford even less aan ae po in "Eng- 
land to pay for such pleasures. Sunday, however, 
will no doubt be kept as a free day. The truth 
seems to be that there is not money enough to 
carry out the festival on the grand scale that was 
at first intended. The Government have withdrawn 
all promise of pecuniary aid, so that all of the 
expenses fall upon the city, which is not very well 
able to afford them. 


Our correspondent at Florence writes :— 


“On Monday, July 5, a meeting of the Committee 
for promoting the celebration of the festival in com- 
memoration of the birth of Michel Angelo, was held 
in the Municipal Palace of Florence, the Syndic 
Ubaldino Peruzzi in the chair. The sub-committee 
presented a project for the illumination of the New 
Piazza of Michel Angelo, where the popular festival 
is to be held. Three projects by Messrs. Catani, 
Bonaiuti, and Tosi were examined, and it was re- 
solved to illuminate the Piazza, and to place lights}in 
the approaches. 
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“ The-Syndie made a statement of the aid given by 
foreign Governments and private contributors of 
memorials of Michel Angelo in various forms, The 

ian Government has courteously aunounced its 
intention to forward a new cast of the Madonna of 
Bruges, a celebrated work by Michel Angelo. 

“ Among foreigners there is a general expression of 
regret that the month of September should have been 
chosen for the celebration. Unless they proceed to 
Florence at that time expressly, no foreigners will be 
present, and September is not a month in which they 
are disposed to visit that city. 

“The festival in all probability will be a mere 
local affair. Various reasons have been given for its 
celebration in September, but they are all of a local 
nature and do not affect the foreigner. 

“ For some time past the well-known fountain of 
Neptune by Ammanati, at the corner of the Municipal 
Palace of Florence, and standing nearly on the spot 
where Savonarola was burnt, has been covered up 
with a wooden erection. It was said that it was to 
be repaired, and under this belief the Florentines ab- 
stained from their usual witticisms on municipal pro- 


6 The fountain consists of an octagonal basin rising 
about three feet six above the pavement, very hand- 
somely moulded, and made of a rich purple and white 
veined marble. On four of the eight sides are nereids 
and sea-gods with attendant fauns and tritons, very 
cleverly sculptured in bronze, although in somewhat 
extravagant attitudes, but with their shells, dolphins, 
and other decorations they have a sumptuous effect. 
How the fauns are mixed up with water sprites is be- 
yond explanation. 

“In the centre stands the Biancone, as the Floren- 
tines irreverently call the colossal Neptune of Amma- 
nati, a statue 18 feet high, but a by no means fine 
work of art. Three Tritons blowing through shells 
group round his limbs. The whole group stands on 
@ car, consisting first of a huge shell of purple 
marble, beneath which is a plinth decorated with 
strange fishes and fish-heads, in high relief, of pure 
white marble. Under this is the body of the car, or 
rather pedestal on wheels, again of rich purple marble, 
the whole being drawn by four sea horses, or if there 
be such things, four sea ponies, for in comparison 
with Neptune they are ‘shelties.’ They are in reality, 
however, as big as real horses, yet far too small for 
the god. 

“The fountain was so incrusted with deposits from 
the water, and with slime and green impurities, that 
Ammanati’s design fared badly. 

“Now it is seen as he made it; Neptune is whiter 
than ever and his tritons are pure as the sea foam. 
The great car is alternately purple and white, and if 
ugly it must be for ever in design, it is beautiful in 
material. His two central shelties are white as break- 
ing waves, and the other two on each side of a dark 
purple, such as the sea sometimes is when heavy 
clouds press down on it. These prancing coursers 
drag their heavy car and still heavier sea-god through 
@ miniature ocean of green water bounded by the 
purple marble shore with its nereids and tritons of 
bronze. Water has been copiously replaced, and the 
three tritons which strengthen the legs of Neptune 
blow streams from their shells, and a jet from the car 
proclaims its watery nature, whilst the fish-heads 
puff streams into the green ocean below. 

“The exquisite Capella della Spina on the Arno at 
Pisa, the ‘ destruction ’ of which Mr. Ruskin announced 
in Fors Clavigera, is in reality being restored. It was 
in danger of falling into the river, as the bridge near 
it actually did. This bridge has been replaced by a 
fine structure imitative of the Ponte alla Trinita, 
Florence, and is light and elegant. The lovely chapel 
is in progress of restoration. It is the most precious 
example of Italian Gothic existing, and rich with the 
reminiscences of the Pisani. So far as it goes the 
restoration appears to be very satisfactory. 

“ The south side of the leaning tower of Pisa is also 
admirably restored. The sea air so fatal to the frescoes 
of the Campo Santo eats into the marble, Every in- 
jured shaft has been admirably replaced, as well as 
capitals, bases, and entablatures.” 


Tue Institute of Rome continues its valuable 
services to prehistoric archaeology by directing 
attention (1) to objects of this class recently 
found in Greece, and (2) to the collections of pre- 
historic objects found in the neighbourhood of 
Parma (Bullettino, June, p. 135). In digging the 





foundations for a new museum on the Acropolis 
of Athens, to contaim antiquities found. there, a 
quantity of vase fragments and other objects of a 
primitive type has been found. The vases are of 
two kinds: the one ornamented with simple geo- 


metrical patterns, resembling the vases irom 
Cyprus ; the other more rude and to be compared 
with the well-known class of vases found under 


the peperino at Albano and Marino in Italy, 
Among these objects is also one with archaic 
figures, said to resemble very closely a style of 
art found at Cervetri and Corneto in Etruria. 


WE regret to learn that the recent death of Mr. 
T. L. Rowbotham, a leading member of the 
Water-Colour Institute, leaves his family, a 
widow and eight children, “almost entirely un- 
provided for.” A circular has been drawn up 
with a view to raising a subscription for the 
benefit of the family. Mr. Haghe, the President 
of the Institute, acts as chairman of the executive 
committee for the subscription, and Mr. Benyon- 
Winsor, of the firm of Winsor and Newton, Rath- 
bone Place, as hono secretary ; the London 
and Westminster Bank, 214, High Holborn, will 
receive contributions. Professional friends are 
invited to send sketches or drawings, to be sold 
by auction along with those which the deceased 
left behind. Mr. Rowbotham was a skilful facile 
painter, apt at catching the salient beauties of 
picturesque or romantic scenery; he was also ex- 
tremely industrious, as his numerous annual con- 
tributions to the exhibitions of the Institute would 
alone suffice to prove. Dying at the age of fifty- 
two, and having honourably supported four mem- 
bers of his family, besides his wife and numerous 
progeny, he did not find it possible to make any 
other than the slenderest provision for their future. 
The case is one deserving of all sympathy and 
liberality. 

We have before now spoken of the project of 
erecting a monumental slab to Byron in Hueknall- 
Tor Church, pointing out that such a form of 
memorial would be not only inadequate but in- 
congruous. A recent letter from Lady Anna Noel 
Blunt, grand-daughter of the poet, shows that 
his family take the same view of the matter. 
On the 16th inst. a public meeting, presided over 
by Mr. Disraeli, was held at Willis’s Rooms ; the 
Hucknall-Torkard project was relinquished, and a 
resolution was carried for erecting a statue to 
Byron on a public site in London. It is not to be 
in Westminster Abbey ; a rumour is current that 
royal influence still bars Byron out of Poets’ 
Corner. We, of course, highly approve of the 
resolution now adopted; it is what we had our- 
selves advocated, so far as Byron himself is con- 
cerned. We had also put forward the at least co- 
equal claims of Shelley to a public statue, but at 
the meeting the name of that supreme poet was 
not once (we believe) pronounced, and he must 
——— wait another quarter of a century 
fore the sluggish perceptions of his countrymen 
shall be aroused to his merits and their own de- 
merits in this matter. The statue of Byron will 
probably be of bronze, and its position somewhere 
on the Thames Embankment. The name of Mr. 
Boehm, as the designer, has been proposed. Eng- 
lishmen should not, however, forget that they 
ssess at least two sculptors of their own 
ighly capable of undertaking any such commis- 
sion—Mr. Woolner and Mr. Armstead. The 
question of procuring, instead of any new design, 
a duplicate of Thorwaldsen’s statue of Byron, in 
Trinity Library, Cambridge, had also at one time 
been raised, but this appears now to have dropped 
into the background. Mr. Trelawny considers the 
statue in question to be a good likeness, which 
would be one substantial point in its favour. 


A PRIVATE view of the prize drawings in the 
“‘ National Competition for Drawings” took place 
last Monday at South Kensington. The compe- 
tition was open to all art schools in the United 
Kingdom, and was intended to stimulate the pur- 
suit of fart. A great improvement was visible in 








the quality and execution of the designs over pre- 
vious exhibitions. Ten gold medals, twenty-five 
silver, and sixty bronze have been awarded to the 
successful competitors. The drawings were of 


| the most varied character, including drawings of 


skeletons, the human figure in all positions, as 
well as designs for pottery, carpets, lace, &c. The 
exhibition will remain open for some time at 
South Kensington, and will well repay a visit 
from those interested in the progress of art instruc- 
tion in this country. 


A SALE is announced to take place next 
November at Rome which is interesting not 
simply on account of the intrinsic value of the 
objects to be sold, but still more from the cir- 
cumstances to which the collection owes its 
origin. Soon after the political disturbances of 
1848, when Rome was still in a transitiona: 
state of ferment, and men’s minds were too muc 
absorbed by the events of the passing hour to 
care for much besides, art languished, and native 
artists sank into despondency and inactivity. At 
that moment the Marchese Campana, who was at 
the time director-in-chief of the Monte di Pieta, 
conceived the happy idea of offering loans to 
artists who were willing to pledge their works 
to the State. The result was that the halls of the 
Piet& were soon filled with a large collection of 
pictures, statuary, mosaics, intaglios, &c., although 
none but select and carefully tested works were 
accepted. Few of these deposits have been re- 


. deemed, and the a gee sale by auction of the 


large Monte di Pieta collection will afford art 
collectors an opportunity of securing specimens of 
some of the. best Italian artists of the time. 


WE are glad to learn that permission has been 
granted to the Haufstangel Photographic Com- 
pany at Munich to make copies of all the pictures 
and other art-objects in the “ Maximilianeum,” 
the treasures of which have hitherto not been 
generally accessible to the public. 


THe Academy of Fine Arts at Vienna has an- 
nounced that an exhibition will be opened on 
October 15, 1876, in the galleries of that institu- 
tion, of the works of its associates from the period 
of its foundation in 1704 to the present time. 
The managing committee announces that the ob- 
ject of the exhibition is to give a representation 
of the development of art in the Austrian 
dominions since the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and it urgently invites picture owners and 
collectors to contribute as far as they are able 
to the projected exhibition, which will continue 
open till January 1, 1877. 


Tue Chronique of July 3, commenting on the 
great need that exists of having an official cata- 
logue of all the art treasures of France prepared 
as quickly as possible, points its remarks by de- 
scribing a beautiful statue in white marble of the 
Virgin and Child, which has recently disappeared 
from the little country church of Breuil (Marne), 
where it has been preserved for centuries. The 
statue, which is eighty centimétres in height, is a 
work of the French school of sculpture of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, aschool which 
supplied many such gracious representations of the 
Virgin to the French provincial churches of that 
period. It is surmised that some amateur visiting 
Breuil has succeeded in purchasing this charming 
work of art from the Church authorities, who were 

robably ignorant of its value. This could not 
ave been done without the consent of the ad- 
ministrative authorities of the department had it 
been duly catalogued, and to prevent other trea- 
sures of the kind from disappearing in the same 
fashion it seems certainly highly desirable that 
this important national catalogue should be 
finished without delay. It is already completed 
as far as Paris is concerned, and the artistic com- 
mission as before stated will very soon be occu- 
pied in the provinces. 


M. Evekne Munzz, in a letter to the Chronique 
from Rome, states that an important series of 
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documents relating to the history of Italian art at 
the time of the Renaissance has been placed at 
his disposal for the purposes of study. These 
documents are the registers of the expenses 
of the Apostolic Chamber from 1417 to our 
time, and in these expenses the sums paid for 
works of art in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries occupy a large amount. 
Indeed, the whole artistic history of Rome during 
these centuries may be read in these carefully kept 
accounts, which reveal the nawes of hundreds of 
ainters, sculptors, architects, engravers, em- 
nl and goldsmiths, hitherto unknown, 
beside giving details of the more illustrious 
artists whose names have been handed down to 
us. To these documents, which are in some sort 
official accounts, are joined others of a private 
nature, which are also rich in artistic material, 
but these latter are far from being complete. 
Unfortunately, the whole of the Raphael period 
is missing in them. M. Muntz promises to send 
a list of the names of the French artists he 
has found to the Chronique, and ~— to publish 
a full account of his researches in the autumn. 


In making the railway at Oamerlata, near 
Milan, the workmen came upon some indications of 
masonry, which the archaeological commission of 
Como caused to be further investigated, and dis- 
covered the vast sepulchre of a Roman family, 
containing numerous tombs untouched. One, 
which was opened with great difficulty, being 
closed with strong bands of lead, was found to 
contain an entire collection of funereal vases. 
Close by has since been found a miliary column 
with a double inscription, and dedicated to two 
emperors, beside other tombs like that on the 
Via Appia. 

A ‘TESTIMONIAL was presented on the 14th inst. 
to Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall in presence of a large 
number of literary and personal friends, as a re- 
cognition of the eminent services rendered by 
them to literature, morality, and art, and in com- 
memoration of their golden wedding. Above 
1,500/. had been subscribed, out of which a joint 
annuity of 100/. a year had been purchased, and 
the balance of the find was presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall by Lord Shaftesbury, with a speech 
in which he bore testimony to their long and 
meritorious labours, 


Tur bust of Beethoven by M. Vidal, exhibited 
in the last Salon, has been purchased for the new 
opera house. 

In digging the foundations of a house at Sois- 
sons, an earthen vase was recently discovered con- 
taining 2,000 bronze Roman coins of Licinius, 
Constantine, and Julian, all in perfect preser- 
vation. 








THE STAGE. 
‘ROUGH AND READY” AT THE GLOBE. 


TuereE isa peculiar mixture of naturalness and 
staginess in the drama called Rough and Ready, 
by Mr. Paul Meritt, produced originally at the 
Adelphi, and revived on Monday night at the 
Globe. In some respects the piece may be con- 
sidered as almost typical of the large class which 
in the provinces and in the south and east of 
London—here and again also in its very centre— 
is found to be the chief joy of a robust and credu- 
lous public. The author's own view of the world 
would appear to be that of the robust and credu- 
lous oe ic to which he appeals. That public 
believes in dark mysteries surrounding the lives 
of all the well born and the wealthy of mature 
years ; in the simple and unsophisticated attach- 
ment of young women of the great world for 
manly heroes of the stable-door or gardener’s 
lodge; and most of all in the power of clenching 
repartee, bestowed doubtless as some compensation 
for the lack of worldly goods upon virtuous 
gamekeepers who address the audience in a strong 
Yorkshire accent. 

All this sort of thing we have had before and 





during many ran and we have it again in Rough 
and Ready. But here, in Rough and Ready, it is 
mixed with some better work, so that until the 
play is far advanced you are doubtful which will 
get the upper hand—the naturalness of which the 
author from time to time seems capable, or the 
staginess dear to the taste of a robust audience. 

The characters in Rough and Ready are not 
new. They have done duty many times before. 
Here is the proud mamma, and the well-disposed 
young woman, and the merchant who in the easy 

rosperity of the stage, exercises a boundless 
hospitality to all men; and here is the spruce re- 
resentative of local fashion—naturally capable of 
ittle but of giving his arm to the well-disposed 
young woman—and here is the virtuous and 
muscular gamekeeper who is gifted with such 
powers of telling repartee. We welcome our old 
friends. Here also is the villanous agent—the 
false steward. He happens to be a lawyer— 
honesty being a virtue unknown by the lawyer of 
the melodramatic stage. And his characteristics 
are those of his brethren whom we have met of 
old time. He stoops, he cringes, he ‘hisses, he 
chuckles, he leers. He makes much action, less 
with his unarmed hands than with a shabby hat 
and a formidable walking stick. Both are good 
to brandish, and unanswerable in argument. He 
is Uriah Heep seen in a distorting glass. He is a 
caricature, caricatured. But we welcome him 
again, and know that his place is assured. The 
robust public will believe in him till time is no 
more. 

And the conversation of some of these good 
folk is such as we have a right to expect. If the 
proud mamma having granted audience to the 
unjust steward or gifted gamekeeper, seeks now 
to be rid of his presence, she conveys her determi- 
nation by the portentous utterance “Our inter- 
view is ended.” If the well-disposed young 
woman seeks to secure a guest from rudeness, she 
turns her eyes to the stage ceiling and hopes that 
“this roof protects him from insult.” If the 
eloquent gamekeeper sees reason to be glad, his 
heart “swells with love and joy.” Nor is such 
language to be heard without approval. At a 
time when slang is not unknown in the drawing- 
rooms, it is well that dignified English keeps 
possession of the stage. 

But for all this old familiar presence of our 
ancient friends in Rough and Ready, and of their 

ifted talk, the piece is by no means to be con- 

emned as an acting drama, and it promises better 
things. Little bits here and there—such as that 
very happy narration of the drive which Musgrave 
took with Alice May from York—seem to suggest 
a study of nature as well as of stage precedents 
and requirements. Musgrave, though mainly con- 
ventional, is not wholly so; and even the unjust 
steward, though he may not always be noted, is 
at all events sometimes lively. The author’s own 
power of repartee exceeds even that of the eloquent 
gamekeeper. Mr. Meritt, when he chooses to lay 
aside stage tradition, knows how to write. Other 
gifts, too, of more immediate service to him for 
the stage as it is, he fortunately possesses. Though 
his characters are old, he can weave a story not 
without ingenuity, and can tell it very lucidly, 
with few digressions, with little of superfluous 
dialogue. After all, Rough and Ready, with all 
its obvious shortcomings, is like most substantive 
work, easier to criticise than to produce. 


The piece was specially written for Mr. and 
Mrs. Billington—two old Adelphi favourites, who 
played in it originally at that theatre, and who 
have subsequently, as we understand, represented 
it with success in the provinces and in parts of 
London which may themselves claim to pro- 
vincial. Mr. Billington, who acts the manly 
Yorkshireman, is a skilled actor—skilled at least 
in the representation of parts such as this which 
Mr. Meritt has written for him. Not claiming, as 
far as we know, to excel in elevated or poetic art, 
he commands the sympathies of his own public, 
which is not a small one, and deserves praise for 











a certain naturalness and humour he bestows on 


homely characters, In the present drama, Mrs. 
Billington is not so well fitted as her husband 
with a part. A person of genial presence—one 
for whom many characters, and these by no means 
unpleasant or unworthy a ‘conceivably 
be suited—she is here, we think, not seen to 
advantage. As long as Mrs. Valentine’s cha- 
racter and antecedents are doubtful, it is pos- 
sible to hope that the actress’s performances 
may turn out to be natural— that she is 
working, in fact, in accordance with a pre- 
arranged effect even when she seems to violate 
probability—but at the end we can come to no 
conclusion quite so favourable. The representa- 
tion cannot be pronounced to be a natural one, 
Nor can greater praise be bestowed on the effort 
of Miss Ellen Meyrick, who errs, however, upon 
another side than Mrs. Billington. She rarely 
exaggerates, but generally under-acts. A serious 
situation gains little by her treatment of it. 
Amelia Norman, the young heiress, is played by 
Miss Camille Dubois, with a vivacity as foreign 
as her name—and much more foreign than her 
accent. Mrs. Valentine’s son is played by Mr. 
Beryl, who has much of his art still to learn; 
Mr. Anderson is the “wealthy mine owner ”—a 
self-made man, who appears to have exhausted his 
vigour in the process ; and Mr. Jackson grotesquely 
represents the unjust steward. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





THE new number of the Quarterly Review 
contains an article on the Théatre Francais in 
which there are gathered together many details 
of interest to readers not familiar with the 
French theatre. The article is also noteworthy 
by its plain recognition of the fact that even ina 
country whose population is artistic to the finger 
tips, much of the high level maintained at the 
chief theatre is due to the State aid which the 
theatre receives. Even with a people as artistic 
as the French, the Théatre Francais, were it not 
for its subvention, would have to be quite other 
than what it iss How much more then is pecu- 
niary aid—whether from the State or from some 
wealthy and cultured individual—required in a 
country whose population is by no means artistic 
to the finger tips! And the more widely this is 
recognised, the sooner perhaps may that aid be 
forthcoming which prejudice or indifference has 
thus far denied. That the subject is beset with 
difficulties, here where privilege and jobbery are 
not precisely unknown, we should however be the 
last to deny. 


Tue benefit of Mr. Hare was to take place at 
the Court Theatre last evening (Friday). No 
change in the programme was announced for the 
occasion. The benefit of Mr. and Mrs, Kendal 
took place on Tuesday. 


In the middle of August, Mdlle. Beatrice and 
her company—who last year at a similar time 
occupied the Haymarket—will appear at the 
Globe Theatre. Mdlle. Beatrice’s company is not 
a company hurriedly got together, but is as per- 
manent an institution as any in the provinces; 
and it should therefore present in its performances 
some of that ensemble attained habitually upon 
only one or two stages in London. 


Miss Lypra THompson returns to the Globe in 
November. 


Mr. Hare's company visit Manchester, Liver- 
pool and Glasgow during the recess. 

Mr. Grorce Honey, Mr. J. ©. Co 
Miss Julia Matthews will shortly leave 
to fulfil engagements in America. 


THE Observer says that Mr. Jefferson is now in 
England, and that he will probably play in Rip 
Van Winkle before he leaves, 

On Wednesday morning next, Mr. W. H. 
Chippendale will have a benefit performance, 


which has been arranged for him by his fellow 
artists, 
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Miss Nezrtson, it is said, will appear at the 
Haymarket at Christmas. 

A sTRONG com thered together to play, 
during the Reoregge Ak wo English comedies A 
the country, will give to-day a first performance 
in the theatre attached to the Alexander Palace. 
The School for Scandal—without a doubt the 
greatest comedy the last century produced, and 
probably the greatest comedy of manners in 
our la: —is wisely chosen for the occasion. 
Mr. Chippendale, Mr. Compton, and Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin are among the leaders of this troop of 
artists. 

Hen and Chickens, a well-known comic drama 
in which Mrs. Stirling was wont to play a princi- 
pal part at the Adelphi, is now performed at the 
Globe, after Rough and Ready, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Billington in the chief characters. 


A sHort season of operas in English will follow 
the French opera season at the Gaiety Theatre, 
commencing on Saturday, July 31, under the direc- 
tion of Mdme. Blanche Cole. 


THE Detective is having a good run at the Mirror 
Theatre, but is soon, it is announced, to give way 
to Mr. Horace Wigan’s new piece called Sef. 


At the Alhambra performance for the benefit 
of the sufferers by the floods in France, Miss 
Emily Fowler, of the Olympic, appeared with M. 
Bilhaut in the little French comedy, En Wagon. 


There was an important revival at the lately 
little used Queen’s Theatre on Saturday—that of 
Mr. Taylor’s Clancarty. Clancarty was very fully 
discussed in these pages on the occasion of its 

roduction nearly eighteen months ago at the 
lympic. Fora long while it found favour with 
a large public, and may indeed be considered an 
exceedingly favourable specimen of a full-bodied 
drama, in which while rapidity and interest of 
incident are the main things sought for, some 
genuine literary or historical interest is likewise 
desired. The first act of Clancarty is slower in 
action than the rest, and there is here little live- 
liness of dialogue to make us insensible of its 
slowness. But the plot is built up with excellent 
care and good effect, and the picture of English 
life at the time is not neglected. The period, it 
will be remembered, is that of William III.—in 


his latter days, after the death of Mary. At the 
Olympic Theatre, Mr. Henry Neville appeared as 
Clancarty—a manly and simple and ardent cha- 


racter for which the qualities of the actor excel- 
lently suited him. r. George Rignold, who 
returning from America plays this part at the 
Queen’s Theatre, is not less robust than his pre- 
decessor. He acts throughout with much earnest- 
ness. Now, at the Queen’s, we have Miss Helen 
Barry in the place of Miss Ada Cavendish. Miss 
Barry is a less experienced artist ; perhaps hardly 
more conventional than Miss Cavendish herself in 
characters like this, but with less of art inhiding the 
conventionality. She is less fully mistress of her 
means, though seen here in such a part as she 
may well desire to play, while Miss Cavendish is 
best in pure comedy, or in such a drama as that 
of Mr. Collins—The New Magdalen—her most 
popular success. Miss Marie Henderson appears 
as Lady Betty Noel: a very lively part, well 
prt originally at the Olympic by Miss Fowler. 

cum Goodman, engaged in the political plot with 
which the drama deals, was played at the 
Olympic by Mr. G. W. Anson, and is now 
represented by Mr. McIntyre, in a style 
possibly less original, but certainly less 
repulsive. Mr. Lindsay makes a careful attempt 
to personate Dutch William. .The admirable 
effort of Mr. Sugden—then known as Charles 
Neville—at the theatre in Wych Street will be 
within the recollection of many readers. Mr. 
T. Mead—coming from two hundred representa- 
tions of the Ghost in Hamlet—lends his aid as 
Lady Clancarty’s brother. Miss Gainsborough 
acts the widow who keeps the smugglers’ inn on 
Romney Marsh. On Saturday evening, the first 





night of the reproduction, Mr. George Rignold 
took one or two opportunities to address the 
audience, and promised in one of his addresses to 
return to town after his next visit to America, 
and to produce Henry the Fifth with befitting 
magnificence. The performances of Clancarty, 
however attractive they may prove, cannot be con- 
tinued beyond the end of August. 


AmEDEE ACHARD, novelist, dramatist, and critic, 
left behind him some slight work that had not 
seen the light; and a few - a ago they produced 
at the Gymnase Le Sanglier des Ardennes. The 
little piece is without plot, and is therefore de- 
paar by a friendly critic as a piquant study of 
character, frankly undertaken “sans aucune de 
ces complications banales auxquelles le public se 
laisse prendre trop facilement.” 


Léa has at length been produced at the Theatre 
du Gymnase, where the illness of Mdlle. Tallan- 
diera for some little time kept it back. It does 
not, however, appear to be a piece worthy of ex- 
citing great expectation. M. de Najac is indebted 
to Mr. Boucicault for the story, and the piece 
indeed is but an adaptation of Mr. Boucicault’s 
drama, produced, we understand, originally under 
the title of Hunted Down. In this piece Miss 
Herbert appeared at the St. James’s Theatre 
some eight years ago, and Mr. Henry Irving, we 
believe, made in it one of his first appearances on 
the London stage. éais generally condemned 
in France, where its adapter, M. de Najac, is held 
‘by some to be a writer capable of employing him- 
self upon better things. “ Rien, en effet,” writes 
M. Caraguel, “rien de moins dramatique, au sens 
élevé du mot, que cette lugubre et vulgaire his- 
toire de Léa qui n’est en réalité qu’un fart-divers 
découpé en une vingtaine de scénes sans aucun 
développement intéressant.” 

A scoundrel of the name of Rowden marries a 
young girl who brings him a little marriage por- 
tion of three thousand pounds. He spends the 
portion and abandons his wife. Pursued by the 
— in consequence of other misdeeds which 

appen to be legally punishable, he throws 
himse# into the water, and his death is certi- 
fied. The good-for-nothing, chancing to be a 
fair swimmer, is not so dead as he is supposed 
to be. He gets in secret to Italy, and lives 
with a young woman who gives her name to 
the a After some years Rowden returns to 
England, and bethinks him of his wife—he finds 
her married to a painter of great fame. His first 
thought is to make capital by selling to her his 
promise of silence, and Mrs. Leigh—the painter’s 
wife or his—gives him money to this end. But 
it is not enough for him. He wishes to take 
back Mary Leigh, and it appears to be a funny 
scene—hardly in accordance with ordinary pro- 
cedure and “ the law’s delay”—the scene in which 
Rowden calls for a policeman, and, informing that 
functionary that the lady known as a famous 
man’s wife is in reality his, succeeds in inducing 
the policeman to accompany him to the house, 
and is apparently, with the policeman’s approba- 
tion, about to possess himself of the wife of a 
man whose position is recognised. We pass on, 
however, from this instructive incident—rendered, 
we suspect, after all, less ridiculous in Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s original version than in M. de Najac’s—to 
the dénouement. Léa, the second woman Row- 
den has abandoned, does vengeance for both. She 
stabs the evildoer, and so ends the romance. The 
mind is distracted here by having to follow two 
distinct threads, if once we allow that the piece 
can call forth serious interest. For one is sup- 
_ to sympathise not only with the wrongs of 
lary Leigh, but with those of the girl Léa, who, 
notwithstanding her irregular position, “ rachéte 
en quelque sorte sa faute par son amour.” Here 
are two parallel situations, but perfectly distinct. 
One forgets Léa while one thinks of Mary Leigh, 
and one forgets Mary Leigh while one thinks of 
Léa, The Gymnase will not add to its repute by 
this produetion. 











MUSIC. 


THE FRENCH OPERA SEASON AT THE GAIETY 
THEATRE, 


For the last time, at least for the present season, 
we return to the subject of the French operatic 
performances which have lately furnished us with 
so much interesting matter for comment, and 
which, when these lines meet the reader’s eye, 
will be a thing of the past. Though it was 
originally intended, as announced last week, 
to close the season on Saturday, a few supple- 
mental evenings were given; and the final per- 
formance did not take sev until last night. As 
no new works have been announced for produc- 
tion during the present week, it only remains for 
us to give a short retrospect of the season now 
ended, on which M. Coulon and those associated 
with him may look back with very natural pride. 
Seldom indeed of late years has any entertainment 
of such sustained pr constantly varied interest 
been offered to the public as that presented at the 
Gaiety during the last two months. Since May 
15, on which evening the season opened, no less 
than sixteen different works, including many of 
the masterpieces of French comic opera, have been 
brought forward. These have been Boieldieu’s 
La Dame Blanche, Halévy’s Les Mousquetaires de 
la Reine, Auber’s Fra Diavoto, Diamans de la 
Couronne, Domino Noir and Haydée, Donizetti’s 
Fille du Régiment, Adam’s Chalet and Postillon de 
Longjumeau, Paer’s Maitre de Chapelle, Hérold’s 
Zampa and Pré aux Clercs, Massé’s Noces de 
Jeannette and Galathée, Bazin’s Voyage en Chine, 
and Maillart’s Dragons de Villars. Several of 
these works were entirely new to the London 
public, and even those most familiar—such, for 
instance, as Fra Diavolo or La Fille du Régiment 
—might almost be called new, since they were 
given in their original language, and with spoken 
dialogue, as intended, instead of with the weari- 
some recitatives to which we are accustomed at 
the Italian operas, 

Variety of programme, however, has been by no 
means the only, nor even the chief merit of these 
performances. The French company has been re- 
markable for its excellence all round. On this we 
have several times had occasion to remark, but in 
reviewing the season it is needful to refer to it 
again. Wisely discarding the unwholesome 
“star” system which is one of the curses of 
music in this country, the directors gave attention 
rather to securing perfection of ensemble. True, 
many of their performers—such as Mdme. Naddi, 
and Messrs. Tournié, Herbert, and Dauphin, were 
also admirable singers, but they never shone at 
the expense of others, and in every piece without 
exception all the parts were adequately sustained. 
Many members of the company, we admit, were 
no great singers; here and there some uncertainty 
of intonation might be detected, and a few of the 
performers had such small voices that their effect 
musically was almost ni/; but admitting all this 
(and it is just because of our high opinion of the 
performances as a whole that we are anxious not 
to conceal their deficiencies), the fact remains that 
in no one instance was a part, even the smallest, 
imperfectly filled; nowhere was there ever the 
slightest sign of want of preparation. As a proof 
of this may be mentioned that though we attended 
nearly twenty (pee se we never on one single 
occasion heard the voice of the prompter. Besides 
this, it has often been remarked that every French- 
man is a born actor; and certainly this company 
seems to bear out the truth of the assertion. One 
and all appeared perfectly at home on the stage, 
and in some cases where the singing could not be 
called more than second-rate, the acting was so 
excellent as to make one overlook the deficiency. 

Among the ladies of the company the first men- 
tion should be given to Mdme. Nadi, not merely 
for the beauty of her voice and her artistic style 
of singing, but also for her versatility as an actress. 
Whether as the disguised queen in the Diamans 
de la Couronne, the White Lady in Boieldieu’s 
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opera, the peasant bride in the Noces de Jeannette, 
or the animated statue in Galathée, she was equally 
charming, contributing largely to the success of 
all the works in which she took part. Mdlle. 
Priola, though her voice has not the freshness of 
Mdme. Naddi’s, proved herself by her good 
vocalisation and her stage experience a valuable 
member of the troupe; and Mdlle. Mary Albert, 
while not equal as a singer to either of the ladies 
named, was such a delightful actress, especially in 
the more comic situations, that she was always 
seen with pleasure. Mdlle. Emma Breton was 
only heard in one part, Isabelle in the Pré aur 
Clercs, in which she was so good as to cause us to 
regret that she did not appear subsequently. Of 
those who sustained the secondary female parts a 
word of special praise is due to Mdme. Henault 
and Mdlle. de Vaure, whose singing if not great 
was always satisfactory, and who both act 
admirably. 

Two better tenors than M. Tournié and M. 
Herbert, the former for the more heroic and the 
latter for the lighter parts, it would be hard to 
find. Unfortunately the state of health of the 
former gentleman caused several disappointments, 
and interfered at times seriously with the arrange- 
ments of the managers. M. Tournié has the finer 
voice of the two, but we are almost inclined to 
consider M. Herbert the more finished vocalist. 
In acting both are equally excellent. M. Barbet 
as a second tenor proved himself a most useful 
member of the company. M. Laurent, who took 
some of the first tenor parts in the earlier repre- 
sentations, was, exceptionally, the only performer 
whose acting was inferior to his singing. 

The principal bass parts were most admirably 
filled by Messrs. Dauphin and Martin, the former, 
especially, having one of the finest voices now to 
be heard, while as a singer he is fully equal to any 
of the troupe. His acting, too, especially in the 
Fille du Régiment, the Chalet and the Mousque- 
taires de la Reine, is of a very high order. M. 
Martin, though less naturally gifted, is also an 
excellent performer, and possessed (as he showed 
in the Maitre de Chapelle and the Noces de 
Jeannette) of great comic power. The real weight 
of the comic business, however, devolved upon 
three gentlemen whose names we have left till 
last, and who, in very different styles, were all so 
excellent that one hardly knows to which to give 
the palm. Those of our readers who have at- 
tended these performances will anticipate us when 
we named Messrs. Borés, Sujol, and Joinnisse. 
Such parts as the Thibaut in the Dragons de 
Villars and Lord Kockbourg in Fra Diavolo of 
M. Borés, as the fussy Count of Campo Mayor in 
the Diamans de la Couronne or the fatuous old 
Marquis in the Postillon de Longjumeaw of M. 
Sujol, and as Gil Perez in the Domino Noir and 
Biju in the Postilion of M. Joinnisse. were highly 
finished pieces of comic acting which those who 
saw them will not soon forget. 

Our review of these performances would be in- 
— without an acknowledgment of the 
invaluable aid rendered by the conductor, M. 
Hasselmans, who directed all the works performed 
with a precision, a good taste and a general finish 
which cannot be too warmly praised. He had 
under him, it is true, a most efficient orchestra, 
but without a competent chief the best performers 
will fail in securing a satisfactory rendering ; and 
a large share of the credit for the uniform excel- 
lence attained must undoubtedly be awarded to 
him. Nor should the services of M. Vallée, the 
Régisseur-Général, be passed over. On him, we 
believe, devolved the whole arrangement of the 
mise-en-scene, which was invariably satisfactory, 
and added not a little to the feeling of complete- 
ness which was so marked a feature of these per- 
formances. 

We deeply regret, in conclusion, to have to say 
that the speculation has, we understand, resulted 
in a considerable loss. That such should be the 
case is a shame and disgrace to London. Among 
three millions and a half of people not enough are 





to be found who appreciate what is really good to 
fill even a small theatre like the Gaiety! 


And 
we are called a musical ea gu That we spend 
more money on music than any other nation is 
true enough; but as for our taste, the less said 
the better. Had M. Coulon and his partner, M. 
Jonas, chosen to descend to the vulgar level of 
opera bouffe, they would probably have drawn 
crowded houses ; but because they have preferred 
to bring forward what is really excellent, their 
pockets suffer for it. They will have at least the 
consolation of knowing that if they have not been 
able to command success they have certainly 
deserved it, and that their efforts to provide a 
high-class entertainment have been appreciated by 
those whose good opinion is most worth having. 
Probably if they persevere, they will in time 
create a public—just as Mr. Chappell has done 
with the Monday Popular Concerts, which were 
at first carried on at a tery loss. We trust that 
they may venture, under more favourable auspices, 
to repeat the experiment just concluded; and in 
that hope say to the French company not “ Adieu,” 
but “ Au revoir.” EBENEZER Provt. 





THE present season of the Royal Italian Opera 
was brought to a close on Saturday last by a per- 
formance of Meyerbeer’s L’ Etoile du Nord. The 
great feature of the season, almost the only feature, 
indeed, of importance from an artistic point of 
view has been the production of Lohengrin, which 
was given for the first time on May 8. Both the 
performance and the work itself were noticed at 
the time in these columns with such fullness that 
it is needless now to do more than refer to the 
fact. Of the new performers who have appeared 
during the season only two have made any mark 
—Madlle Zaré Thalberg, the daughter of the cele- 
brated pianist, whose greatest success has been as 
Zerlina in Don Giovanni, and Signor Carpi, who 
replaced Signor Nicolini in the more recent re- 
petitions of Lohengrin, proving himself a singer of 
considerable ability. 

Tue last of the six Summer Concerts at the 
Crystal Palace took place on Saturday, the prin- 
cipal feature being a very good performance of 
Gade’s charming cantata, The Erl-King’s Daughter. 
As we understand it is Mr. Manns’ intention to 
repeat the work at the Saturday concerts next 
season, we shall defer a notice of it until then, and 
merely record the fact that the solo parts were 
sustained by Mdme. Blanche Cole, Mdme. 
Osborne Williams, and Mr. George Fox. A 
miscellaneous selection consisting chiefly of bal- 
lads followed the cantata, the singers being Miss 
Edith Wynne, Mdme. Blanche Cole, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. M‘Guckin, and Signor Foli. Herr 
Franke, a violinist from Hamburg, made a fairly 
successful first appearance in the Andante and 
Finale of Mendelssohn’s concerto. Next Saturday 
Mr. Sims Reeves announces his annual benefit 
concert at the Palace. 


Tue directors of the Alexandra Palace have hit 
a the happy idea of giving a series of Summer 

vening Promenade Concerts on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Saturdays. Their orchestra will be 
increased to 130 performers, and in addition to 
instrumental music and vocal solos, part-songs, 
madrigals, &c., will be given by the Alexandra 
Palace Choir, which will be augmented to 500 
voices. The first part of each concert is to be of 
a special character, and the second part miscel- 
laneous. At the first concert, last Wednesday, a 
Beethoven selection formed the first part; this 
evening it is to consist of Irish ballads and selec- 
tions from Balfe; next Monday is to be a Men- 
delssohn night, and Wednesday a Wagner night; 
future evenings are to be given to English, Welsh, 
and Scotch ballads. There will be three military 
bands—that of the company, of the Coldstream 
Guards, and of the Grenadier Guards—and the 
whole of the concerts will be under the direction 
of Mr. H. Weist Hill, the conductor of the Alex- 
andra Palace orchestra. Such a scheme as this 





is likely to be well supported; and there can be 
no doubt that the grand central hall of the 
Palace will be a far more comfortable place on a 
warm summer’s evening for listening to music than 
the interior of a theatre. 


Tue French Opera Company which have just 
finished their season at the Gaiety, will next week 
commence a short series of performances in Dublin. 
We understand that it is intended there to bring 
out, in addition to the “ opéras comiques” which 
have formed their répertoire in London, also a few 
“ orand operas.” 


Ir is stated on good authority that one of the 
novelties at first announced for the coming Norwich 
Festival—Mr. Sullivan’s sacred work, David and 
Jonathan—will not be produced, as the composer 
has not been able to finish it in time. 


Tue performance at the Paris Opera on the 3rd 
inst. for the benefit of the sufferers from the recent 
inundations produced a net profit of over 28,000 
francs. Mdme. Adelina Patti has offered to M, 
Halanzier to give a performance for the same 
charitable object previous to her departure for 
Russia, that is, early in October. It is almost 
needless to add that the offer has been gladly 
accepted. 


A NEw opera by Offenbach, Ze Voyage dans la 
Lune, is to be produced at the Gaité in Paris. 
The principal female part is to be “created” b 
Mdlle. Zulma Bouffar, who is specially pot 
for that purpose. 


Tue Teatro Nazionale at Turin, after havi 
been closed for several years, has lately reope 
with a new opera, Merope, the subject taken from 
Voltaire’s tragedy of that name, the music by 
Signor Zandomeneghi. The work was a complete 
failure, the result, it is said, to a large extent, of 
the badness of the performance. 


Tue Societ&é Musicale at Rome has recently 
produced Spontini’s Vestale with such success 
that it is intended in consequence to revive either 
the same composer’s Fernand Cortez, or Cheru- 
bini’s Medea. 
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